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Foreword 



An essential function of Georgia public schools is the preparation of graduates who function 
suJ^liSy in a wo Id filled with communicative challenge, technological advancement and soctet^ 
^^Zs Foreign Language Curriculum Guide, which emphasizes a variety of programs and strategies. 

'^ILwSh^'^:':^^^^^^^^^ of Education for teachers of grades K-12. it was oeveloped by 

commWefnSmh^^^^ from different levels of language teaching and supervision. It offers broad program 
^"sj^cHear^ing outcomes and activities which will benefit both teachers and students of foreign 

""um^o^'fidt^^^^^ guide can be used in establishing valid principles, policies and programs whicL 
Jl e^bTe Sents to meet the challenges of a multilingual/multicultural society It .s my hope that 
rdministrators. supervisors, counselors, parents, community leaders students and teachers w,ll find the 
guide an important guard against societal and intellectual provincialism. 



Charles McDaniel 
State Superintendent of Schools 



Introdiictioii 

Recem International events point up the need for American students to be linguistically and culturally 
aware. Business and govemkiient leaders warn that more emphasis must be placed on acquisition of a 
second language to bolster our economic and national security. 

The Council for Basic Education recommends that the study of at least one foreign language for two 
years in high school be part of the education of all students. Research studies indicate that communicative 
skills, particularly reading, are transferable from one language to another and that English vocabulary and 
structure are strengthened by learning a second language. Educators point to higher test scores made by 
students who study a second binguage. « . . j / 

Georgia has become international In character. There are dally flights abroad, an influx of thousands of 
foreign tourists annually, economic ties throughout the world and a citizenry of many different language 
groups. As Georgia educators continue their efforts to prepare graduates to live in ouch a diverse society, it 
is evident that foreign language programs must be developed, implemented and strengthened. 

This foreign language guide was developed by teachers for teachers; It \s practical and experience-based. 
The guide should not be considered prescriptive; Instead, it develops models, gives examples and provides 
choices, h is our hope that local system personnel will choose from among the goals, objectives, activities 
and strategies, those which will meet the needs, interests and abilities of their students. 

Lucille G. Jordan 
Associate State Superintendent 
Office of Instructional Services 

R. Scott Bradshaw. Director 
Division of Curriculum Services 
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Rationale 

Second language study broadens experience and Increases the awareness level of the learner; It Increases 
the chance for an Individual to funalon successfully In a pluralistic society Perhaps """-^han any other 
dliipllne. li stresses the dramatic differences In Individual and societal reallt.es, va ues and attttudes. One 
is made more aware of the depth and breadth of humanity and the vast diversity In people. 

Study ol a second language contributes to the student's personal, social aesthetic and 
growth Tradttlonafly an integral part of the humanities, such study °P«"« J''^"^^/'!^""'^' °f °! ^'^J 
pHncial confinements of a single language and culture. Language study leads to fl«**""V n tWnWng^ 
communicating and perceiving. Unguage comparison and linguistic analysis lead naturally to the mastery 
of one's own language and to the ability to communicate more effectively. 

In recent years technological and economic developments have made world leaders more aware that no 
na^^. Is a ilf-contained entity. The study of other languages and cultures increases the awareness that aU 
So problems are global and that countries are interdependent. The skH s and ^^^^'f^e acquired 
th?m.gh second language study can only lead to more sensttlve understanding, wiser action and more 
Ihut&il communication. 

In November 1979. the report of the President s Commission on Foreign Unguage and •nt«'^a«o'«' 
EducatH was made public. ^hTcommission spent more than a year examining the role and position of the 
Untted1?ates in worW affairs and our responsibilHIes as the educators ot Ameriai's young P««P e- Jhe 
commission said bluntly. "Vothing less is at issue than the naUon's security . . . the future will be/ong to 
nations that are u'isc as well as strong ..." 
The Commission report continues 

We arrived at these conclusions qfler painstaking examinatton of the evidence and on the basis of extensile 
^Z^^tiLnvfrom the field of education, business and labor, industry and goucmmcnt. and fwm 
Z^Tv^t^n^^-P'^^ were l^with no room for doubt that America' o positU^ in tHe world has 
rndteoHy ouer the last quarter century,. Powerful competitors challenge our military and economic 
p^2^iethere«o/u«ono/risingexpectari^^ 

dZiands on us Nuclear monopoly has given way to nuc^ar proH/eratlon. The United States Is no longer 

Idealoffles and national aspirations that have extensive consequences for Americas domestic well- 
being 

Our aross national Inadequacy In foreign language skills has become a serious and growing liability It is 
oolnarSe/ar ml difficu/t/or America tosurvlve and compete In a world where nations are increasingly 
J^l^on oTe another !f we cannot communicate with our neighbors In their own languages and 
cuSural contexts. (Strength Through Whdom, November, 1979, pp. S it) 

Not onh; will foreign language competence greatly Increase this nation's prestlga and power In d'P«o"«cy 
.™^t^r J^Sl^ade tt may also open countless career doors throughout the worid. Career akematlves will be 
^l^itSJ; fof^^ents With this highly marketable skill. In a world of dally lnternjtlor«^ 
cZScatlon. ability in a second language may well become one of the essential life-coping skills needed 
by American citizens. 
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Chapter One 

Program Goals 
and Objectives 



Program Goals 

Seven goals of a comprehensive foreign language instruaional program are presented. Each goal 
reflects, to some measure, the concepts, skills, attitudes and appreciations expected of students. Under 
each goal are listed objectives which, if achieved by students, lead toward the attainment of the concept, 
skill, attitude and/or appreciation described In the &oal. Goals I-IV are concerned with the basic language 
skills of listening comprehension, speaking, reading and writing. The objectives under each of these goals 
are written in a sequentia! order of skill development, from the simple to the more complex. These 
objectives arp not matched to any le^el of proftdfency because a variety of programs exists in Georgia 
schools. 

Goals V, VI and V!l are concerned with culture, the relevance of language study and the development of 
attitudes, interests and values. Objectives for these goals are not in sequential order and they may be 
included at any level of language study. 

Goal I— Listening 

The foreign language instructional program will provide opportunities for students to develop their 
listening skili which ii\cludes the ability to understand the target language when it is spoken fluently. 

Objectives (Tasks) 

The student will be able to 

• discriminate between the sounds of English and those of the target language. 

• differentiate among the sounds of the target language. 

• correlate spoken sounds with corresponding symbols. 

• differentiate between patterns of stress in the target language and English. 

• recognize intonational patterns (commands, questions, statements). 

• demonstrate cc • . Tehension of single words and word groupings containing simple structures based on 
familiar materia 

• demonstrate understanding of longer word sequences containing a limited number of unfamiliar words 
and more complex structures. 

• display ability to comprehend new material throug'i association with previously learned materials. 

• demonstrate comprehension of the speed of an educated native within a controlled framework of syntax 
and vocabulary. 

Goal II---Speaking 

The foreign language instructional program will provide opportunities for students to develop their ability 
to speuk in the target language with pronunciation, speed, intonation, structure and gestures acceptable to 
a native speaker. 

Objectives (Tasks) 

The student will be able to^ 

• produce orally the significant sounds and intonation patteins of the foreign language. 

• produce meaningful utterances in the target language. 

• perfoim gestures appropriate to the content of the spoken words. 

• respond orally to visual and familiar spoken rues. 

• vary response to visual and familiar spoken cues according to carefully controlled instructions with 
special attention to appropriate grammatical forms. 

• participate in guided monologues and conversations with grammatual accuracy. 

• demonstrate idiomatic and grammatical accuracy in the formulation of sentences, dialogues, conversa- 
tions and speeches. 
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• converse In simple terms about cultural and contemporary reading selections. 

• use the target language extensively In learning situations. 

. demonstrate skill In integrating and recombining structures and vocabulary on assigned topics. 

. participate In spontaneous conversation and discussion using appropriate language and paralanguage. 

Goiil ill— Reading 

The foreign language instrucrfona/ program will provide opportunities for students tc develop their abilitv 
to read the target language with comprehension. 

Objectives (Tasks) 

The student will be able to 

• relate sounds and meaning to the printed symbol. * 

• demonstrate comprehension after silent reading of familiar words and phrases. 

. read aloud a familiar passage with appropriate Intonation and correct pronunciation. 
. read recombined material, both silcntlji and aloud, and demonstrate comprehension. 

• demonstrate hicreasing comprehension of reading material containing some unfamiliar vocabulary and 

. reaTwIth comprehension graded materials on travel, geography, history and short stories, poems, short 
plays and simple articles from magazines and newspapers. 

• read with comprehension more advanced materials such as unedited literary selections, short stories, 

plays and essays. 

• describe, analyze and evaluate an author's viewpoint and style. 

Goal IV— Writing 

The foreign language instructional program will provide opportunities for students to write in the target 
language, using appropriate structures, patterns and vocabularv- 

Otiectlvem (Tamka) 

The student will be able to 

. write corresponding symbols for the sounds heard. (See TraiMcriptlon in Mcthodolosv section.) 

• copy material with correct spelling, punctuation, capitalization and diacritical marking. 

. write familiar material from dictation with correct spelling, punctuation, capitalization and diacritical 
marking. 

• write an appropriate response to familiar visual, oral and written cues. 

• manipulate familiar structural patterns. . , j 
. write controlled sentences, paragraphs, conversations and summaries with appropriate vocabulary and 

correct structure. 

• construct original sentences. 

. compose original conversations, summaries and compositions with correct vocabulary and grammatical 

. Stcdirtation or transcription at an advanced level (familiar and unfamiliar material). 

• write a personalized interpretation of what he or she has experienced. 

Goal V— Culture 

The foreiqn language instructional program will provide the means whereby students will develop an 
interest In and positive attitude toward the people whose lanjuage is studied, expand their cultural 
knowledge and understanding, and increase their ability to Junction appropriateli, in the tar^ -t language 
and culture. 



ObJectiveB (Taaka) 

The student will be able to 

• identtiy countries and regions where the target language is spoken and describe the effects of geography 
and environment on the people. 

• recognize the meaning of rommonly used gestures. 

• perform commonly used gestures in appropriate situations. 

• recognize customs and contemporary cultural patterns related to food, clothing, family life, etiquette, 
work and leisure activities, education and religion. 

• describe certain features of the target culture concerning values and patterns for living as related to 
family relationships, education, social etiquette, work and leisure time activities. 

• give examples of folklore such as provtrbs, songs, games and tales. 

• give examples of contemporary music, art, films, personalities, political, social and economic issues. 

• compare and contrast cultural patterns and values of the target culture with the North American culture. 

• demonstrate an understanding that cultural patterns and behavior differ in part because of the influence 
of the pressures, rules and expectations of society. 

• demonstrate an understanding that cultural concepts are stated generally and do not necessarily apply to 
individuals. Variables such as age. sex, religious beliefs, social class and place of residence affect 
attitudes and behavior. 

• give examples of the influence of the target culture (customs, music, foods, personalities) on our North 
American culture. 

• list and describe major historical, religious and folk celebrations and festivals of the target culture. 

• list major historical events and important individuals and their contributions both to their own country 
and to society In general. 

• name major musicians and artists and give examples of their work. 

• describe major literary, social and artistic movements and place them in historical context. 

• recognize and describe manifestations of humor in literary and artistic forms. 



Goal Vl^areer 

The foreign language instructional program will provide opportunities for the students to recognize wa};s 
in which they may apply the knowledge and skills of the target language to career choices and leisure-time 
activities, 

ObJectiveB (Taaka) 

The student will be able to 

• communicate more effectively with native speakers of the foreign language. 

• identify care2rs in which ability in a second language is a required or a highly desirable auxiliary skill. 

• demonstrate understanding of the foreign language and culture as presented through print and nonprint 
media. 

• expand vocabulary through the use of words and phrases of the foreign language found in English. 

• describe opportunities and requirements for traveling, studying and/or living in the foreign country. 

• explain how various elements of foreign language study relate to other disciplines. 

• demonstrate an understanding that foreign language study provides a wide scope of experiences which 
will be valuable for any further life endeavor. 

• develop more highly refined divergent thinking skills through foreign language study. 

• relate foreign language study to improving our country's image with other nations taking a leadership 
role in trade negotiations and economic affairs. 

Goal VII— Attitude 

The foreign language instructional program will provide opportunities for the student to develop and 
maintain desirable attitudes, interests and values. 

12\ 



Objectives (TaBk9) 

The$tudev wVl 

. participate willingly in the study of the foreign language, cukure and clviliz^ilon. 

• respond actively to and display positive involvement in foreign language activities. 

• recognilze and accept that individual and cultural differences exist. 

• demonstrate an understanding of some of the reasons that individual and cultural differences exist. 

• develop positive feelings about himself or herself, his or her abilities and his or her uniqueness. 

• clarify his or her own values through recognition and understanding of U.2 value of others. 

• displav an interest in communicating with people of another culture. 

• seek, on an indepenc^ent basis, addin. nal information concerning the foreign language, culture and 

civilization. . . u i 

• demonstrate an ability to derive genuine enjoyment from using the language skills and cultural 

knowledge he or she is acquiring. 
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Chapter Two 
Program 



Prograofi 



The foreign language program Involves both the curriculum to be taught and the management system 
be followed. As a visual model, It could be displayed in the following way. 



JCOGNmVEL 



CURRICULUM 




The foreign language curriculum has as tts broad thrusts learning and teaching within the cognttlve and 
affective domains. The cognitive domain leads to the development and acquisition of essential language 
skills and content. Activities in the affective domain promote the awareness, acceptance and clarification of 
values and the development and recognition of attitudes. 

Program management is used as a broad term, encompassing both the resources (media, space and 
time) pnd the processes (physical and human) which will enable teachers and students to achieve stated 
objectives. These aspects of management, when carefully considered and planned, help to establish a bnsis 
for 

. the acquisition and implementation of many resources, including print and nonprlnt. human; 
• a variety of classroom management techniques, including learning/interest centers, grouping, individualized 
instruction, peer lnstructlo:i. team-teaching; 
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• a variety of scheduling patterns. Including length of each class period an J number of contact hours per 
week; 

• a variety of teaching strategies and kaming activities to meet teacher and student abilities and needs; 

• the integration of many other aspects of language study such as personalization of language learning, 
affective considerations, motivation. 

Foreign language instruction has two essential components — communication in a second language and 
awareness of the cuhure In which that language is spoken. It is a progressive learning experience involving 
the development of skills, knowledge, understand, .gs, attitudes and appreciations. 

According to the report made by the President's Commission on Foreign Language and International 
Studies, 

If the 47 million children in our schools are to function surccss/u//y as adults in the next century rhey must 
grow up with more knowledge about our interdependent world, keener awareness of other people, and 
greater sensitivity to those people's attitudes and customs. 

The task starts in kindergarten, and it must be given special emphasis through the elementary grades 
because it is in early childhood that basic attitudes are formed. It is also the time when the beginnings of 
language comprehension are put into place, curioslly is at its peak, and the foundations are laid for further 
(earning. (Strength Through Wlmdomf November 1979, page 15) 

It is essential that the foreign language curriculum be ( hanged and expanded to provide students with the 
skills and knowledge necessary to function in our multilingual and multicultural society. A variety of 
courses at all levels (K-12), is needed to accommodate many different Interests and needs. Tlie programs 
described In this chapter are composed of a variety of elements and are to be considered guides. Local 
systems are encouraged to develop programs which consider student population, life-role skills and 
community, state and national implications of foreign language study. Based on such an assessment, the 
foreign language program should be so organized and presented thai the majority of students in the school 
system can be successful in it. All students should be encouraged to take at least two years of a foreign 
language as a part of their basic education. 

An Integral part of the program design is course development, A typical course outline for foreign 
language Includes the elements described below. 

I. Title The title should be succinct and give some idea of "lat the course entails. Examples: '^Spanish 
for Tourists,** 'Trench Heroes and Heroines,** '^German Sho.t Story and Poetry** 
n. Courme DeecrlpHon The course description should be three to five sentences in length and should be 
written to give students a good idea of the content and expectations of the course. 

UL Coune ObjecHvee Each foreign language course should have at least one broad objective on each 
cf the four basic language skills (listening, speaking, reading, writing), on cultural awareness, career 
awareness, application of skills and knowledge, on attitudes and values. It is likely that such broad 
objectives will be the same, or similar, for each language course. (Please see sample course in the 
Appendix for examples of broad objectives.) 

Under each objective should be listed the-tasks a student must do to satisfactorily achieve that objective, 
according to the specific expectations of that covse. These tasks may be called Indicators or student 
objectives. They should be measurable and may Include such factors as the time frame and level of 
achievement or acceptability expected. 

The number of tasks (Indicators) given for each objective may vary as may both the amount and level of 
accomplishment required of students. Provisions should be made to adjust to individual student needs. 

h is strongly recommended, as foreign language curriculum is developed, that writers review all state 
requirements. (Competency-based Education graduation requirements, all objectives of high school 
Criterion-referenced Tests In language arts, mathematics and career awareness) and all local requirements. 
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Each oblectlve should be keyed to these requirements whenever possible to show how the «udy of a 
seco,^langu%e helps all students meet general competencies and requirements. (See sample course m 
Appendix for examples.) 

IV Content Because It is impossible to teach all content, this section should be carefullj "written to 
^cludeTonltesse^^^^^ for the successful completion of the course by students. In addition, knowledge of 
S^LlJZt^^^^^^^ students the necessory base for the ne.t level of language stud,. 

V Instructional ActivMeB These are strategies and activities which relate to the achievement of a 
Lk o^cTe or aoal Such activities should be designed to help students with the mastery of sk lls, 
l^^Xe Zd atZdes. Such activities might include rr.ap study, art work, skits, rr.m-dramas, culture 
capsules and assimilators. 

VI Re,ource» All resources, both print and nonprint. should be listed. In addition to books films, tapies 
pr^n^ sHdT^d periodicals, there should be a list of people in the community who are w,ll,ng to be used 
08 resource personnel 

Wl Evaluation Evaluation should be built into each task or indicator required of students This will 

TsureZ^ents are meeiir^the program goal to the extent required P"'^'-'---^ 

other evaluative techniques shoSl^ be described, particularly for each of the four bas.c s<,lls. 

In establishing any foreign language program at any level, .he following questions should be considered. 

. Is this program to bP articulated with any other program? 

. Does this school system need a sequential program, exploratory co- rses or a combination of both? 
. Has an analysis of school, community and student needs been made? 
. What rPsourc«" are available? What are cost factors? 

Foreign Language in Elementary Sciiool (FLES) 

to the following. 

. Will FLES be an integral part of the elementary curric-.lum or an enrichment program? 
. Will FLES be offered to all students or to a selected group? 

. Will it be closely articulated with the foreign language program in the middle grades and high schools or a 

separate course offered mainly as an interest area.-* 
. is the program strongly supported by the administration and parents or is it being set up through the 

interest and concern of a teacher, parent community volunteer." 
. Will the course be taught by a foreign language specialist, classroom teacher or interested volunteer? 
. Will textbook and supplementary materials be made available from the sy.tem or will the teacher have to 

depend solely on his or her own initiative and creativity? 
• Is FLES to be system-wide, in one school or in one classroom? 

. Is the program understood and supported by the majority of the elementary classroom teachers in the 

system or by only one or two? 
. Will the FLES program involve all language skills and a study of culture, or will it be concerned primarily 

with the skills of listenin-^ and speaking? 

I Fl F«; nrnaram classroom teachers should be closely involved in the development of policies, 
curriculum. 
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In general, there are two kinds of FLES programs: (1) a carefully sequenced and articulated progiam 
which begins to build language skills needed for fluency and the attitude toward other people and cultures 
required to live In a pluralistic society; (2) a program which introduces students to another language and 
culture, primarily as enrichmant, and without regard to articulation with the program in grades 5-8. 

Goals for both programs are similar. There is, however, much more attention given to skill building in the 
carefully articulated program. 

Major FLES Coalm 

• To develdp the skills of listening comprehension and speaking, using as content another language. 

• To develop self-awareness through multicultural concepts. 

• To develop a positive self-concept through language and culture learning experiences which extend 
students beyond their own environment. 

• To develop positive feelings about people of other cultures. 

. • To develop self-discipline and independence in work habits through language and culture related 
activities. 

• To develop better interpersonal skills through language and culture Larning experiences which help 
students appreciate and accept feelings of others. 

• To develop decision-making, problem-solving skills through activities relating foreign language to life-role 
skills. 



/ General ActivitieB 

Activities should reflect the needs fend interests of students in this age group. They should address the 
child's natural curiosrcy, collecting ii/stincts. creativity. As much as possible the activities should interlock 
the foreign language, with other subject ^reas. 

• art: student produced symbolic representations, crafts 

• Mmic: folk songs, dances 

^ pliysical cdacation: games and simple commands 

• social »tttdl«a: cultural units on general school life and daily activities of youngsters in the foreign 
culture, geography 

« aiathaaiatiea: measurement, counting, metric system 

• caraar awaranaaa: role playing of different professions in which skill in a second language is desirable; 
Identification and discussion of such professions, discussions of different nationalities in U.S.A. and how 
each contributes to society. 

The language success of a FLES program depends to a great degree on its careful articulation with the 
program in grades 5-8 (see section on Middle Grades). The curriculum desig.i must include the vocabulary 
and grammatical patterns which will be the basis for further skill development (including reading and 
writing) in grades 5-8. The FLES teacher should be a specialist in the foreign language. 

Techniques should stress affective learning processes, a variety of activities, flexible grouping, verbal and 
physical involvement. Each instructional unit should include a genejal goal, specific tasks, specific content, 
evaluative techniques and the time frame. 

Although class time will vary, it is suggested that the following time design be considered in a K-4 
program. 

Kbidargartaa • twice weekly, 20 minutes each. 
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OradM 1*2 • twice weekly, 30 minutes each. 
GradM S-4 • three times weekly. 20-30 minutes each. 

A FLES enrichment program i-^ay be placed ^n grades K-4 at any point. Although the goafs of this 
program are the same as those in the sequenced and articulated program, there is not the same 
expectation of student achievement. In does not necessarily lead to sequential skill development nor need it 
be a separate area in the elementary curriculum. 

The primary focus would be to enrich the pupil's background by providing general language practice in 
listening and speaking and some broad knowledge of the other culture. Class time and program duration 
may vary. Such an enrichment program is easily included in units on English language arts and social 
studies. 

The FLES enrichment course may be taught by a foreign language specialist, college or high school 
foreign language students, an interested parent or a community volunteer. 



Middle Grades (5-8) 

Because of its Interdisciplinary nature, foreign language study should be an essential part of the middle 
school student's academic expedience. The program should reflect the characteristics of the middle grades 
curriculum — balance, articulation and flexibility. 

Ahhough the foreign language program for the middle grades must reflect ihe policies of the school 
system and the wide ran^e of attHudes, interests and abilities of students, tlW goals of any language 
program at this level will similar. Regardless of the type of program selected, t>e/e should be a written 
curriculum with appropriate objectives, tasks, content, activities and evaluative te<?hniques. The program 
should be success-oriented and provide active language involvement through a variety of multisensory 
aaivhies. All students should have daily exposure to the study of a second languagj and culture. 

Major Foreign Language Goatmfor Middle Grades (5-^) 

• To promote the active acquisition of communication skills— listening, speaking, reading, writing 

• To develop self-awareness through multicultural concepts 

• To develop a positive self-concept through language and culture leaqiing exp«ienres which extend 
students beyond their own environment 

• To sensitize students to the pluralistic society in which they live, on both natiortaLanfl international levels 

• To develop interpersonal skills through language and culture activrties which help students relate to feel- 
ings and needs of others 

• To develop decision-making, problem solving skills through activities relating foreign language to 
life-role competencies 

• To provide a variety of learning experiences which promote awareness, acceptance and understanding of 
linguistic and cultural differences 

• To develop an awareness of ways in which skill in a second language can be used in leisure-time pursuits 

• To develop an awareness and appreciation of the career opportunities available fo^ persons with 
second language ability 

• To develop setf-dlsclpllne. independence in work habits and creative expression through language and 
cuhure activities 

Because of the unique position of the middle grades, at least three different basic language programs 
might be developed. Each program should reflect the concepts of transition and diversity. 

Program I Is designed for students whahave completed the K-4 foreign language study. The curriculum 
should have as its base, particularly in skill development, vocabulary, grammatical patterns and cultural 
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concepts, the K4 sequence. The middle grades program should be carefully articulated with the secondary 
program In all language areas. Including ti'Xtbooks and other materials. 

Program It begins formal second language training in the middle school rather than in grades K-4. k 
must provide the skill, vocabulary, grammar wd culture base on which the secondary program wi.l be 
established. This program should be open to all students who wish to study a second language. 

In both Program I and II. objectives and tasks must be clearly defined, showing the transition and 
progression witnin the middle grades course of rtudy. There should be maximum flexibility in scheduling 
patterns, instructional activities, resources and evaluative techniques. All processes and procedures should 
lead to the broadening of the student s educational background and stress the interdisciplinary focus of 
second language learning. 

Students who complete the sequential language study in either Program I or Program II should be tested 
at the end of the eighth grade. The tests should be cooperatively designed by foreign language teachers 
from middle and high schools and test those student < bjectives which have been previously chosen. 

Objectives for Program I and Program II should Include, but not necessarily be limited to. the following. 
The student will be able to 

• discriminate between the sounds of English and those of the target language. 

• differentiate among the sounds of the target language. 

• correlate spoken sounds with corresponding symbols. 

• recognize intonational patterns (commands, questions, statements). 

• produce orally the significant sounds and intonation patterns of the foreign language. 

• produce meaningful utterances In the target languagp. 

• perform appropriate gestures. 

• respond orally to visual and familiar spoken cues. 

• relate sounds and meaning to the printed symbol. 

• demonstrate comprehension after silent reading of familiar words and phrases. 

• read aloud a familiar passage with appropriate Intonation and conrect pronunciation. 

• write corresponding symbols for the sound heard. ^ 

. copy material with correct spelling, punctuation, capitalization and diacritical marking. 

• write an appropriate response to familiar visual, oral and written cues. 

• manipulate familiar structural patterns. 

• write controlled sentences. 

• identify countries and regions where the target language Is spoken. 

• recognize the meaning of and perform commonly used gestures. 

. recognize and describe certain customs and contemporary cultural patterns such as those related to food, 
family life, education. 

• Identify careers In which ability in a second language is a required or highly desirable auxiliary skill. 

• expand English vocabulary through the use of words and phrases of »>p foreign language found In English. 
. demonstrate an understanding that Individual and cultural differences exist, even within our own society. 

A basicHenet of middle grades education Is th- provision of courses which encourage exploration and 
experimentation and which contribute to the broadening of the student s general education. Program III 
Is the exploratory course. 
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An exploratory course is, by nature, highly flexible In terms of place in the curriculum, content, specific 
objectives. Most exploratory courses are of short duration (nine, twelve or eighteen weeks) and are not a 
part of sequential foreign language study. Such'a course may be offered in addition to Program ! or H, or it 
may be the only foreign language experience in the middle school.^A school might also choose to offer 
more than one exploratory course. 

Generally, foreign language exploratory courses are of two types. 

(1) The amhiUnguafc and multiciilturc course. Students are introduced to several languages 
and cultures, primarily those which have sequential programs at the secondakv level. It is suggested that at 
least six to nine weeks of study be devoted to each language/culture. This enables students to have a much 
broader basis on which to make decisions about future language study and promotes cross-cultural 
understanding. 

Major problems include finding foreign language specialists to teach the course and the budget for 
materials. 

(2) The •ingic^ianflaafc course. Students study one language and culture for approximately nine to 
twelve weeks, or longer. Materials' cot t is much lower; however, there is the criticism that students have no 
choice as to language studied. 

School systems are encouraged to modify the two examples given to ensure the kind of course needed oy 
their students. Other exp' oratory courses could include those on cross-cultural understanding, vocabulary 
development, language comparison. 

General Goals of the Exploratory Course 

• To provide language experiences for students, particularly in the skills of listening and speaking 

• To provide motivation for continued language study 

• To broaden the student's educational backgound through language development and cross-cultural 
awareness 

• To foster good attitudes about other people through the interdisciplinary study of language and culture 

• To give students a valid base on which «o make decisions abo»it future language study 

The Secondary School Program (9-12) 

A well-planned, comprehensive foreign language curriculum in the secondary schools provides flexibility 
and variety in course offerings and is responsive to community and student needs. It offers opportunities for 
all students to have a successful experience in some area of foreign language learning. 

The traditional foreign language curriculum has often excluded some students because of ability 
requirements. Other factors such as coui.s<? content, relevancy, student-teacher relationships and method- 
ology have contributed to a serious rate of attrition in many foreign language programs. 

Today's foreign language program is based on a framework of attainable objectives which relate to 
life-role skills, content relevant to student interest, varied activities and realistic evaluation. Such a 
program includes courses in the following categories. 

• Short-term, nonsequential courses with no prerequisites 

• Sequential, skill-building courses 

• Short-term, nonsequential uppei level courses 

Short'term^ Nonsequential Beginning Courses 

The short-term, nonsequential beginning courses are desigr d for students of various ability groups and 
developed around high-interest topics. Because no provision ir. made for articulation with previous or 
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subsequent foreign language study, these courses are more concerned with enrichment than with skill 
building. Although approa^ies may vary, emphasis is usually placed on cultural awareness and 
conversational skills. English may be the vehicle of communication and naore than one language and 
culture may be studied in the same course. 

Goals 

• To provide success-oriented experiences for all students regardless of previous language training or 
academic background 

• To promote cross-cultural understanding 

• To introduce basic language patterns through conversation 

• To broaden a student's background in the humanities 

• To provide students with a basis for making future choices concerning foreign language study 

» To likcrease student awareness of careers in which foreign language ability is a required or desired skill 

Sequential Courmea 

Sequential courses are designed to develop all language skills, an understanding of the structure of the 
language and insight into another way of life. A knowledge of the sound system (pronunciation, intonation, 
stress, rhythm), grammar, vocabulary and culture leads to meaningful communication. 

Essential to this program are tasks chosen from the goals listed in Chapter I. The length of the sequence 
and number of tasks to be achsaved at each level should be determined locally. 

In cciurse design, specific student objectives should be developed for each language skill, grammar and 
culture. These objectives form the "core" of that particular course. If the student can achieve them, he or 
she is ready to move to the next course in the sequence with some expectation of success. 



Short-term Upper Level Couraea 

(See sample course outline in Appendix,) 

Upper level foreign language courses can be as varied as the needs, interests and abilities of the students 
and teachers involved. They should be student-centered and include socio-cultural. aesthetic and literary 
content as well as grammar, linguistics and phonetics. All upper level courses bhould be taught in the target 
language and emphasize continued skill development. 

Student input, community needs, mini-courses, team-teaching, peer instruction, learning packets, 
independent study and flexible scheduling should be considered in course design. These courses are 
nonsequential and may be selected by the student who has completed prerequisites determined by the local 
foreign language department. 

Saaiplc Topics 

Teenagers and Leisure Time Activities 
Social Customs 
Art and Architecture 
Mc^ern Literature 

(Poetry. Short Story. Drama. Novel) 
Advanced Grammar 
Conversation 



Cuisine 
Music 

Influences of Foreign Culture in U.S. 
Contemporary Issue^ 

Communications Media 
Travel 



Uniiuirtlcs and Phonetics Business Skills 

History 

Such topics lend themselves well to mlnl-course or unit teaching. Major advantages of unit teaching 
within short-term, upper level courses include the following. / 

• The teacher and students are well aware of the specific objedjves to be accomplished in a relatively short 
period of time. 

• The topics reflect student needs, interests and abilities. 

• The sequence can be easily ahered or modified. 

• Third and fourth year students may be taught in the same class session without difficulty or confusion. 

To develop a mini*course or unit of study, do the following. 

• Choose a theme or topic. 

• Decide on the major goal(s). 

• Select student tasks^ or performance objectives which 

a. lead toward achievement of the goal, 

b. focus on the four basic language skills, 

c. foster cross-cultural understanding and 

d. can be easily measured. 

• Select the linguistic and cultural concepts to be taught. 

• Make provisions for a variety of teaching strategies and management techniques. Have optional tasks so 

that students have choices. , t. , j ^ i_ it 

• Select resources: print, nonprint, realia. Resources should provide both basic and enrichment inlorma- 

tlon. . 

• Evaluate each task or objective. Use a variety of evaluating techniques. 
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S«npl« Unit: Convmational French Thronih Music (two weeks) 
f . Major Goal 

Students will study French pronunciation as exemplified in contemporary French music. 

If. ObjecHvmB 

The student will 

• demonstrate an improvement in basic pronunciation skills. 

• listen to a record or a tape of a song. 

• read aloud the lyrics of a French song as if it were a poem. 

• identify pronunciation differences in French songs as compared to normal French speech patterns. 

• transcribe six songs (of student's choosing). 

• research the history of two songs and report to the class. 

in. CMtmt 

• Chants de Noel ^ntre le boeitf et VHne grfs 11 eat 
Les anges 
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• Chantoni Patilotiques 
La marche Lorraine 
Le Rol Rmaud de guerre revient 
J'avtonM requ commandement 

• Chansons Populaires 
Au clair de la lune 
En poMaant par la Lorraine 
n Halt une bergire 
Les fliles . . . moi faime qa 
Loin de toi 
Rien dans la nuU 
Awe marchis du palais 

IV. UmguUHc and culturut concepU 

liBfiilatic 

• pronunciation 

• elision 

• spelling 

• vocabulary 



Malbrough s'en ua•^en guerre 
La Marseillaise 
Chanson du capitaine 

A la claire fontaine 
Aupris de ma blonde 
Entre Paris et Saint Denis 
La mire Michel 
Citait plus fort que tout 
Sans toi 
Que c'est bon 



Le chant du depart 

Le chant de la Liberation 

La Butte Rouge 

L'alouette 
Cadet Rouselie 
Gai lou la, gai le rosier 
Sur le pont d' Avignon 
Bon vent ma jolie 
J'ai un rendez'vous 
Les Canuts 



Ctdtwal 

• France in the middle ages 

• War in France 

• Attitudes toward music 

• Awareness and knowledge of singers iuch as Edith 
Piaf, Yves Montand, Maurice Chevalier, Charles 
Trenct. Lucienne Boyei^, Fernandel, Sacha Distel 



V. AcHvitieB 

• Each day the students will learn to sing at least two new songs. 

. Students will be taped singing a familiar French song the first day of class and the last day to check 
group improvement. 

• Students will memorize two French s^ gs of their chok :e which will be sung as a class. 

. Each student will memorize one French song of his or her choice to be recited rather than sung. 

• Students will compare the intonations in speech to the melodic progressions «n music. They will discuss 
the possibility of understanding and sensing the meaning of a song in the same way as one can feel the 
mood of a conversation. 

• Students will transcribe songs in oruer to oractice listening and writing skills. 

• Students will read lyrics, both individually and in groups. 

^ Each student will choose one French singer and research his or her life and singing style. 
. Students will work in small groups to research historical settings and implication of songs. 

VI. Evaluation 

. Students must do six transcriptions of songs with 90 percent accuracy (3 per week). 

• Students must recite one song of their choosing wrth proper pronunciation. . 

• Check lists of pronunciation sounds will be kept on each student. Monitoring will be done daily so that 
student understands pronunciation errors and can make efforts to correct them. 

• Students will be able to identify at least five occasions when pronunciation Is different because the word 
or sound Is being sung rather than spoken. 
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Vtt. JtMOnircM 



• Chomorm papulaires de France 
Yves Montand 

Monitor Records 
413 West 50th St. 
New York 19. NY 

• ies flUe9. . .mo\ yaime qa! 
Sacha DMel RCA Victor 

• ChantB de Noel 

ChofWonM Patriotiques de France 

ChantoM Pour la Classe de Franqais 
National Textbook Conripany 
8259 NUes Center Rd 
Skokle, n. 60077 

S«flipl« Unit; |V«flioa a coaicf! (Two Weeks) 
f • Maior Goal 

To introduce students to Spanish and Spanish American cuisine and etiquette. 

n. Obfedfoca and Tamkm 

Students must be able to d6 the following. 

• Recognize and name four popular Spanish dishes 

• Recognize and list 10 commonly used foods (vegetables and fruits) 

• Recognize and uriderstand the use of 10 common condiments and other ingredients 

• Describe (by listing ingredients and cooking methods) how to prepare four different recipes, two from 
Spain, two from Spanish America 

• Place on a map the important wine-growing regions of Spain 

• Demonstrate knowledge of table etiquette by performing a mini-drama based on a meal of student's 
choice 

• List names and times of all meals in Spain 

• List the most outstanding dish of each region in Spain and each country in Spanish America 

• Cook a tortilla or tamale 

• Prepare one soup from Spain or from Spanish America 

• Develop a menu for a meal of their choosing from a country of their choosing 

• Write a culture capsule, assimilator or mini-drama on Spanish or Spanish-American cuisine (Students 
may choose topic.) 

m. ContmnU 

• Differences in Spanish and Spanish-American cuisine. Example: tortillas of Spain and Mexico 

• Regional differences in cuisine of Spain 

• Recipes of a variety of dishes 

Example$: paella, arroi con polio, goipacho, sangrfa, buiiuelitos. 

• Names and approximate times of meals 
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tV. UmtmUHe and cultural concepts 

vocabulary 
prc.iunciation 



Cultural 



History of Spanish and Spanish-American cooking 

Major differences in Spanish and Spanish-American 
cooking 



verhm: Mr. pagar, pedtr, querer 



Etiquette 



Attitudes toward food, shopping, cooking, eating 
Dining in restaurants and cafes. 



• Shopping and cooking 

• Writing menus 

• Researching information about typical dishes 

• Listening to tapes on cuisine such as "Sal y sabor de la mesa" 

• Performing mini-dram,a "En el restaurante" 

• Crossword puzzles 

• Culture assimtlators and capsules 

VI. Evaluation 

Each objective will be evaluated; evaluation is already described in each objective. 

There will also be multiple choice, true-false and short answer tests. One kind (10 minutes) will be given 

daily to help students review material learned previously. 

VI. ReBOurcem 

. 32,486 Part I: Sal y sabor de la mesa. Spices and Flavors from the Table. Georgia Department of 
Education Tape Library. Spanish version of JOlia Child gourment - type cooking. Mouth watering 
analysis of typical dishes such as paella, gazpacho and cocido (stew), some conversation In Spanish. 

• DInhofer, Elisa and Al. Chicos en la cocina - Kids in the Kitchen. 

. Norman, Barbara. The Spanish Cookbook. Bantam Books, Inc. Atheneum Publishers, 122 E. 42nd 
Street, New York, New York 10017 ($1.00) 

• Sunaet Mexican Cookbook, Lane Books. Mcnio Park. California. 1969 ($2.00) 
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Chapter Three 
Strategies 
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Strategics For Skill Development 



The major trends In foreign language methodology have Included 

• grammar-translation which stresses structure, translating, reading, writing; 

• the direct method, designed to give the student constant contact with the language, stresses vocabulary 
acquisition through dramatizations and word-picture associations; 

. the audlolingual or linguistic approach, based on the belief that the memorization of basic sentences or 
"pattern practice" will establish proper language habits and 

• a balanced all-skills approach with provisions for individual differences in learning with stress on 
communicative competence. 

Because the teaching of foreign language involves a personal commitment and relies on the abilities and 
interests of the teacher, no one method or approach is singled out as being better. (See Foreign Language 
Attitude Survey for teachers in Appendix.) 

In developing teaching strategies, the following items should be considered. , , , 

• A wide variety of resources and techniques should be used to motivate and facilitate student learning. 

• The course and methodology should reflect the needs, interests and abilities of both teachers and 

. T^erc"should be some balance in the teaching of the four basic skills (listening, speaking, reading, 
writing), depending on the objectives of a particular course. 

• Language learning Is complex. The affective and cognitive domains are equal In importance. 

. Procedures Lnd techniques involved in successful teaching depend upon careful exammation and 
evaluation of goals and objectives. 

Information may be obtained from 

a. the current textbook and teacher's guide 

b. other textbooks and guides 

c. current literature on methodology 

d. other teachers and consultants 

e. methods courses in colleges and universities 

f. professional meetings 

There are many exciting techniqu ^s that may b? used to teach the basic skills. Two excellent sources are 
Allen, E. D. and Rebecca Valette. Classroom Techniques: Foreign Language as a Second Language, 1977. 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovlch. 

FInocchiaro, Mary and Michael Bonomo. The Foreign Language Learner: A Guide for Teachers. 1973. 
Regents Publishing Company. 



Stages o/SMff Development and Sample ActivMea 

The acquisition of each language skill involves logical stages of development. Careful attention to each 
stage Increases the possibility of success in achieving language objectives a' J goals. The activities listed in 
this guide are representative of many that can be used. Some can be used for the development of more than 
one skill and lead toward the attainment of several objectives. 



Listenittt 

Staf c 1— Discrimination 

In developing listening skill, the student must first learn to hear, recognize and distim ounds, 
individual words, word grouping and intonation patterns. 
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Sample Actlvltie$ 

• Word co.trMtlii« •hh Eafltoh and tha tarfl«t lanfaaga. Students indicate which word is in the 
foreign language, either by raising the hand or by writing 1 or 2 on paper. 

Examplt* 

G««aa SP*"'*** 

" lau.ie met-mette 

man-Mann 'av-'e 

house-Haus ^y-rey J, 

knocked-Nacht day-de "lill-mille 

• Rky««. The student hears two words. He decides whether or not the words rhyme. 
Example* 

Suaatoh Fraach Gar«an 

, ville Vater 

calma "lille Kater 

hola- 

^ mille Vetter 

. Traaacriptioa. Students hear a series of sentences (dialogue or paragraph) read. Each sentence Is 
repeated 3-5 times. Students write exactly what they think they hear. By using a transparency and the 
ovVrhead projector, the teacher can show the correaed version, one sentence at a time The student 
corrects spelling and punctuation. After reading aloud, the student retakes the transcrjtion. Students 
should have the opportunity to transcribe until they have reproduced the sentences perfectly. 

Suggestions 

• Tape the transcription sathat it can be saved and used again. 

• Keep the transparencies on file for the same purpose. 

. If no overhead projector is available, the correct sentences can be put on the chalkboard, or students can 
use their textbooks. 

Note: This activity Is highly recommended because it helps develop alljour basic skills. 
. Because stress, accent and intonation in other languages differ from English, students need to be taught to 
recognize and produce appropriate ss and intonational patterns in the language thev are studying. 
A. Straaa. Students are given a list of words in the foreign language. As the words a 'ad aloud by the 

teacher, or heard on a tape, students underline the stressed syllable. 
B Intonation. Students listen to statements, questions and commands in the foreign language They 
' indicate the intonational pattern heard by writing a period, question mark or exclamation point. 
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Stafa n— CoMprahanaion 

Students learn to associate meanings with the sounds they hear. Comprehension varies from recognition 
of the simple and familiar (vocabulary and structure) to the more complex ard unfamiliar. 

Sample Activities 

. FaailUar matarial. Students listen to passages composed of familiar vocabulary and structures. 

A. They answer the cuestions who. what. when, where, how. 

B. They hear statements read about the passage and write true or false. 

. Mora coaplas matarial. Students listen to other passages that are increasingly more complex. 

A. After listening to a passage, students select a correct response from alternatives presented. 

B. They provide a title for the passage. 
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« <>ci<<< tefpnaatlOM. Students listen io recorded information or watch films. Postdiscussion gives 
an indication d comprehension. 



9t«f« lll--falfOTM€« 

As students gradually improve their skill in understanding what is heard, they become more familiar with 
the language and begin to anticipate and remember content. They can infer meaning of words in context 
even when the literal meaning is not known, ''guess** results or come to conclusions based on what they 
have heard. 

Sample ActMH^ 

• StoriM or raiUo broadcMts. Students listen to storie:» or radio broadcasts composed of familiar 
material. They re-tell the information or answer comprehension questions on the content. 

• Gaam. Students play guessing games such as 

A. gOMlp. Students hear certain "facts** about a person or situation. Students must draw their own 
conclusion based on what is heard. 

B. MVMdropplttf • One group of students talks about a person o( situation. They establish the fact that 
a problem exists. Other students listening decide what the problem is and discuss several possible 
solutions. 

• Nativ« speaker*. Student contact with native speakers is desirable at all stages and helps in the 
development of listening and speaking skills. Contact may be either formal (in class) or informal (outside 
of class in social or business environment). 

SpMkfaif 

Staf« l^^-ProsMciatloii, •trmmm, intonation, f nidod convention 

Developing the speaking skill is very demanding on both teachers and students. Students will not learn to 
speak simply by listening; sufficient time must be provided to encourage and force speaking in the target 
language. 

In the first stage, students learn to repeat what they have heard with adequate pronunciation, stress and 
intonation. Students should be given the opportunity to imitate the sounds of native voices.^ 

Sample Activities 

• Smtnncn and d£alo^a ropatUion* This is probably the most popular way to begin teaching the 
speaking of a foreign language. Students listen and repeat exactly what they hear. 

• Gaatnraa. Because people speak in a body language as well, it is important that students learn to 
recognize the gestures that are common to the language they are studying. They should practice the 
gestures associated wttlji greetings and leave*takings each time they repeat such phrases. 

• Tim cna aliaat. This technique is invaluable for teaching both listening and speaking skills. A cue sheet 
is composed of a series oif pictures that represent a dialogue or tell a story. One picture represents one line 
of diaJogue. There is no writing on the cue sheet. A sample is given in the appendix. 

P^ess 

A. The teacher (or an advanced student) familiari;ees the students with the content in English. 

B. Names of cliaracters on the cue sheet are pronounced by the students. 

C. Each sentence is taught until students can "read** the pictures. 

D. StudenU retell the story. 

Uses I 

A. Listening comprehension 

B. Imltatkm of basic sentences 

C. Role-playing by students 

D. Retelling of the story by students 

E. Great kMi of new or difl|erent stories by students 
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• Dlract^d 4talogM. Students need to know exactly what \s expected in this activity. 

A. Teach Uie basic question. 

B. Teach the basic answer. 
C Practice. 

Example: Charles, do you have a pen? No, but I have a pencil. 

After students repeat this drill successfully, continue with directed dialogue techniques. 

D. Explain and give plenty of practice on the directed question. "Mary, ask Adam if he has ^ pen**. 

E. Explain and practice the directed response. "Adam, tell Mary that you don't have a pen. out a pencil.' 

F. After class practice. Adam says, "No. but I hove a pencil." 

G. Use a chain drill for 'plractice. 

A. Teachers can use question words to stimulate conversation. 

• Who Is ft? 

• What is she doing? 

• Why is she doing ft? 

• Where is she going? 

• When is she going? 

B. Role playing wfth specially created sftuations. 

C. Games: 20 Questions. Whim's My Line 

D. Telephone talk. Stuctents tall: on subjects already prepared and discussed. 

E. Once upon a time there was a boy who . . . 

F. If I were an animal* I would like to be . . . 

G. SeH-portraft in words. 

H. My favorite color is . . . 

9tm§m U^rM mmd apontaaeotts conversation 

Sample Activities 

• Dtecnaalon fronpa. Topics should be given the day before so that students can study necessary 
vocabulary and structure. ^ 

• Intoffvtews. Students interview other students who pretend to be visitors from another country or 
well-known people in the news. 

• Panel diacnaaiona or dabntaa on roadlng aalactiona. 

• W§h intoraat laval tO|ilca: current events, sports. 

Raadlnf 

According to Mary Finocchiaro and Michael Bonomi. there are six principal responsibilfties in 
developing reading skills. 

• The experiences of students ^ juld be extended and broadened so that cuftural allusions and sftuations 
will be understood. 

• Both the sound and meanings of new vocabulary must be taught. 

• The sound-symbol correspondences must be taught. 

• The structures must be explained. ^ 

• Comprehension skills have to be developed. 

• Readftig speed must be increased.* » 



•Fhiocchiwo. Hmy and Mtehad Bonomo. Tht Foreign Language Learner: A Guide For Teachen. He^nit Publlihlng Company, 
faic.. N«w Yorli. 1973. 
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The reading skill must be taught. Students do not automatically read as a follow-up to listening and 
speaking. Teaching tS-.ls skill can be time consuming and occasionally laborious, but it must be done if 
students ate to develop real ability in reading. 

Extending the experiences of students is done with the systematic inclusion of cultural information 
appropriate to the reading content. It is accomplished through oral presentations, extended reading, and 
other cuhural activities (see discussion on techniques for including culture in the foreign language 
classroom). 

Vocabulary should be taught first so that reading will b» less frustrating. Oral drills, cognates, prefixes, 
visuals, guessing games, simple questions and answers may be used. Reading the words they have learned 
to say givei students practice in the first stage of reading: sound-symbol correspondence. 

S4«fl« I— SoHod'Synbol correspondence 

Sample Activities 

• TranscripHon. See description under Listening: Stage I. number 3. fhis technique is one of the most 
valid for teaching the beginning reading stage because it stresses the i Jationship between sound and the 
written symbol. 

. The Alphabet. In some languages, students need to learn and practice orally the sounds of individual 
letters and combinations of letters. 

• Reading aloud. Students should read individually and in chorus to practice pronunciation, stress and 
intonation. 

Stage I^Litcral meanina 

The IHeral meaniag. Students must first recognize the basic, literal meaning of each word. They must 
be able to assign meaning to the printed symbol, and recognize and understand the relationships found 
among words (structure). Finally, they must retain enough of the information so that they can answer 
questions on content or retell the situation. 
Sample Activities 

' A 'students read the selection and describe in oral or written form the main idea found in the passage. 
B. Students select from a list of sentencjs one that best expresses the main idea of a reading selection. 

Students select a title from a list or give one of their own choosing to a readmg passage. 

• Topic or character deacriptlon . . . -u u ^ 

Students list or underline words that give the topic of a paragraph or that best describe a character 
discussed in the selection. 

• Sll«it reading ^ . ■ j u ...u.* 
Students read a passage silently as they hear it read on a tape. Simple questions are asked: who. what. 
wh«>n where how. The selection is reread, students reading for comprehension without looking up any 
word^ The 8«lectfon is read a third time, but students are allowed to look up meanings of words and 
request explanation of various structures. A fourth "silent" reading i* done. This rapid, silent reading 
ensures reading for comprehension and nm for translation. 

• Recombination «Kcrclaea . . ^ 

Students first read passages of recombined familiar material. Uter. unfamiliar words and structures are 
included and students are encouraged to "guess" meaning through context. 
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Slmplt paMagct, poems, articles can be read, using techniques described in silent reading. Students 
should be encouraged to read for both speed and content. Occasionally, these reading activities should be 
timed and students given a definite purpose for reading the particular section. 

9t«g« m— faif«rmc«, crMiMty, pteaaura 

Studer^ at this level can infer meaning and relate the content to their own emotions. 
Sample ActiviUe9 

• BMdIaf for piMsm 

Students choose their own selections and make oral reports to the class. 

• faif«rMC« 

This skiU must be taught through the careful questioning of the teacher. 

A. Why do you think John wants to go to the party? 

B. b John a happy person? 

C Do you think that John and Mary will enjoy their trip to Germany? 
D. Do the people described in this selection like North Americans? 
' E. Acccwding to thU passage, is there much poverty in this area? 

As students develop their reading skill, they read more complex material. They begin to recognize and 
analyze an author's style and relate content to their own experiences. 

Sample questions to encourage recognizing style and effect is/eness 

A. Wh^ Is the point of view of the author? 

B. Is the passage written subjecth^ely or objectively? 
C Is this adjective used in a literal or figurative sense? 

D. Wh^ techniques does the author use to ^evelop feeling of sadness? 

E. How does the author encourage sympathy^for the old man? 

F. Is there irony in the last paragraph? 



WfMhif 

9taf« l-.Tra«ccription, Copylnfl, Dictation 

Sample Activities 

• TnuMcriptiott* See explanation of this technique under Listening: Stage I This is one of the best 
acthitles to teach simple writing. Alter the student has mastered the transcription of the material, he 
copies it. Later, it is assigned as dictation. 

• Dictatfoa. 

A« The passage is read in its entirety. 

B. The sentence is read in its entirety. 

C. The sentence is read in breath groups. 

D. The sentence is reread in its entirety. 

E. Afier all sentences have been read, the passage is read once more as students check their writing. 
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9tata D-CoatroUad anrMafl 

Sample Acdvldes 

• Uaa drawlar) othar vteaal caaa. Students respond in writing to pictures. Example: The cue sheet 
(See description under Speaking; Stage I, 3). The cue sheet is distributed to students who write the 
familiar sentences under the picture. 
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I. Students put the sentences In the conr%Jct order. 
Examples^ 

SpanMi: tiene azuks Esperanza dos vestidos. 
French: une lettre toivons notre h nous onde. 
German: und nett ist der intelligent Mann. 

QttMtlMi woMa. Students are gh«n thfe qu^^stion words who, whaU where, when, how and told to 
develop a simple paragraph answering the questions. 

AwJTto a Aforfh American. She likes to travel. She is going to Colombia in September. She is going to fly. 
Topic amitMco mmd qvMtloM. Students are given a topic sentence and guided questions. They are'lo 
write a paragraph answering the questions. 

A. Change a narrattve into dialogue and dialogue Into a narrative 

B. Change the tense from present to past 

C. Change the person telling the story from first to third 



Stego m— Orlfliaal mmd cr«athr« writinfl 

Sample Activities 

• WrUtef lattm 

• A daao Mwapapw* Assign editors, reporters, proof readers, photographers. Publish the paper every 
four weeks or twice a quarter. 
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• Poetry, droflM* oMoya 

Examples for poetry 

Formula for "diamond" poetry (Note that certain structural changes may need to be made in order to keep 
the language correct,) 

• Write one noun, 

• Write two ad|ecth;es which describe the noun. 

• Write three present participles. 

• Write four nouns related in some way to the first noun. 

• Write three present participles which change, expand or develop the first noun. 

• Write two more ac^ecth/es that describe the noun in its changed or expanded form. 

• Write either the same noun as the first one ot a noun which is the opposite. 

Examples below were written by 1980 Governor's Honors Teachers Jerry Bennett (French), Bob 
McCoraiick (Gerrnan), and Irma Bdtman (Spanish), 

mignonne. Intelligente 
rire, chanter, pieurer 
amies — parents, gart^ons — 6cole 
travaiUer* se marier, sacriflcier 
c bonne, accueiUante 
grand-mdre!! 

Schiller 
brav, jung 
lesen* fragen, lemen 
Biicher, Bleistift, Kuli, Etui 
sprechen, screlben, verstehen 
intelligent, ah 
jStudent 
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Tarea 
dtftcii. aburrida 
estudiando, leyendo, pensando 
libro, papei— profetor. palabras 
entendiendo, aprendiendo. descubriendo 
interesante, ttcil 
tarea. 

Formula lor W* poems 

• choose a topic. ^ , ^ . ^, 

# Using the words 4Dho. whaU where, when, ujhy. in any order, write a phrase which answers each question 

word Put each phrase on a separate line. 

Frmck Patience 

Petit chien 
attend tout seul 
devant I'^ole 
depuis midi 
la cloche va sonner! 

Der Schiller 
lemt Deutsch 
in der Klasse 
jeden Tag fur eine Stunde 
urn nach Deutschland zuiahren 

SfNiateh ^'^^^^ 

Agua 

cayendo 

en los campos 

la mailana de un sdbado 

ipara disfrutar de mi cama 

Unas horas mAs! 

In Stage 111 whenever possible, encourage students to approach writing activities creatively by choosing 
both what and how they wish to write. Although this is a period of greater personal Interpretation and 
response, students need direction and supervision to prevent frustration and to insure proper use of 
language. 

StratcfiM for Teachinf Culttirc 

The very act of teaching language Implies the teaching of culture since language is a part, perhaps the 
most basic part, of the culture. Because the vast amount of cultural I formation available can lead to 
confusion and misconceptions, it is recommended that teachers 

. revleir and choose the cultural concepts which best match the language concepts to be leam^. For 
example first level studenU customarily learn the language associated with personal activities, family, 
friends, ieisure-tlme acthrttics. education. Cultural concepts might include names, greetings. famUy 
relationships, dating, sports. Gestures, when appropriate, should also be taught. 

• integrate cultural information as a natural part of language learning, rather than as a separate cultural 
lesson. There should be a natural Interweaving of the two. 

. select and organize systematically the cultural concepts to be taught so that the same facts are not 
presented from level to level. 

. check cultural content for authenticity to avoid cliches, stereotypes and distortions. Students must first be 
made aware that, because people are individuals, their customs, values and behaviors may differ 
according to age. sex, education, place of residence and financial and social standing. 
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• maintain a wi»c teaching balance between the daily life of a people and their civilization in order to 
promote sensitivity to the present and future as well as to the past. 

Techniques for including culture in the classroom will range from simple statements about the target 
culture io niore complex, student -centered activities. The techniques listed here are samples of what might 
be done by teachers and students. 

Mop Stud3^ 

Map study is particularly important and popular in first year classes and in exploratory courses. It helps 
stuH«nts place people In their native locations and understand the importance of geography in the 
development of both language and culture. 

FIliM, FilmMtripm, Sttdem 

These visual representations of culture should be carefully selected to be certain that they are authentic and 
not stcreortyped. Students should be taught to study such material and search for cultural clues. Techniques 
for teaching a film follow. 

• Previeu' the film and make notes about vocabulary, content and cultural facts. Prepare simple yes-no 
questions for the first showing and more in depth questions on content, culture and language for the 
second showing. 

• Tallc about the film with the students before the first showing. Explain difficult vocabulary and use new 
words in sentences. Ask questions that will lead toward recognition of certain cultural points. 

• Additional work might include a silent showing of the film or segments while students talk in the target 
language about the scenes. Students can dramatize a simplified version, retell the story or write acritique. 
Advanced-level students can study a film and prepare materials for use with the film in lower-l^vel classes. 

Culture Capmule 

The culture capsule is 5-15 minutes of organized cultural information that is presented by the teacher or by 
a student. This information is based on a cultural difference or contrast. It should be done in the target 
language with many visuals. Topics for culture capsules include cuisine, education, etiquette, music, 
geography, sports. 

There should be foilow-up questions, discussions or methods of evaluation. (Sample format with topics 
.s in appendix.) 

Culture Clumter 

A series of culture capsules based on one broad topic forms a cluster. Each capsule is presented according 
to a planned schedule. After the final capsule in the series is presented, a culminating and creative activity 
is planned for students. A culture cluster involving cuisine might Include capsules on the following. 

• Table manners 

• Regksnal dishes 

• Recipes and cooking techniques 

The culminating activity could be a visit to a restaurant specializing in the foreign fare or the preparation by 
students of certain dishes and the bringing of them to class. A third possibility is a dinner prepared by the 
class for students, teachers and visitors. 

Culture Ammimilmtor 

In this student-centered technique, a paragraph describes a situation in hlch^ members of two cultures 
have a misunderstanding. The paragraph stops when the point of conflict is reached. Four possible solutions 
are suggested to the student. All are reasonable, but only one is the true explanation of why the people in 
the situation act as they do. After choosing a solution, the student turns to an attached page (one page is 
provided for each solution) to check the answer. If the student chooses the wrong answer, he or she reads an 
explanation of why the choice is wrong. The student is told to reread the information paragraph and select 
another alternative. Topic examples are attitudes toward time, animals, manual labor, money, religion. (A 
sample is provided in the appendix.) 
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MinhDrama 

Like the culture assimilator, the mini-drama is based on a possible cause of cultural conflict. Students act 
out a scene in which representatives of two cuhures have trouble understanding each other because of 
cuhurai differences. When the point of conflict is reached, the action stops and students discuss possible 
reasons for the problem. Several cultural points can be discussed. Topics similar to those listed under 
Culture Assimilator can be used. 

Audlomotor Unit ^ 

This technique involves the skills of listening comprehension and cultural understanding, h is based on a 
grammatical point, the command. 

The audiomotor unit is composed of a series of recorded oral commands, usually built around a cultural 
theme. Students first listen to the commands and watch the teacher demonstrate them. 
The taped commands are replayed and students act them out. After students have worked with the 
commands and understand the content, the cultural differences are pointed out and dismissed. 

To test listening comprehension, the commands may be given in another order by the teacher If students 
can perform them correctly, understanding is shown. Students may also be required to give ;ne commands, 
thus stressing their own speaking skills. (A sample is provided in the appendix). 

Cr«aHt;€ Ac^vitles 

These student-centered activities lead toward cultural awareness and knowledge. They may be done by 
individuals, small groups or as class or club projects. 

• Rec'xpe Books 

Recipes and their illustrations should reflect foreign culture 

• Scrapboofcs 

These might include samples of current events, famous sayings, holiday celebrations, poetry, snapshots, 
customs, drawings, celebrities. 

• Mcps . , J 
Map study could be expanded to show location of wine and cheese districts, monuments and homes ot 

famous artists, musicians, writers, scientists, sports figures. 

• Posters , r . u ♦ 
Posters should be visual displays of the foreign culture. Topics should be carefully chosen so the poster 

becomes a culminating description of the student research. 

• Music c I I 
Vocal and instrumental music and dance are active representations of the foreign culture. 

• Folklore 

Stories, customs, songs, costumes, are all part of the folklore of a nation. Their study is one of the most 
intimate ways for students to get involved with another culture. 

partial Bibliography for Teaching Culture 
The Georgia Foreign Language BEACON, Fall, 1972 . ^ 

• "Language in Culture: A Study in Humanity" by Ruth Keaton. 

• "Let Students Learn Through Simulating Scenes" by Betsy Meade. 

• "Readings to Fill Cultuial G^ps ' by Dr Genelle Morain. 

• "Games Can Score Points in Teaching, Varying Routine" by Dr. T. B. Kalivoda. 
The Georgia Foreign Language BEACON, Winter-Spring, 1973 

"Audio-Motor Unit: Technique Aids with Culture, Comprehension" by Dr. T. B. Kalivoda. 
Accent on ACTFL September, 1973 

"Culture Comes Quickly on Farley Flight Day" by Patricia Sweet. 




Accent on ACTFL April, 1973 

"FL Magazines Plus Planning Equal Up-to-Dat« Cuhure UnKs" by Helene Low€. 

6r€«u J. R.. A Gesture Inventory for the Teaching qfSpanl$h. Chlkon Books. 1968. 

Jenks, Frederick L. Planning to Teach Culture: An Instructional Manual. Detroit: Advancement Press of 

AnieHca, Inc.. 1972. 

LafaiyeCte, Robert C ed. The Cultural Revolution In Foreign Langua^Teachlng. Skokle, Illinois: National 
Textbook Company. (Central States Conference rieports) 

Seelye, H. M. Teaching Culture: Strategies for Foreign Language Educators. Skokie, Illinois: National 
Textbook Company. 1974. 
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Evalnatioii 

Consistent and continuous appraisal should be made of the foreign language program and of student 
progress. Proper use of evaluation leads to the establishment of the basic core of language (skills, concepts, 
content, knowledge) which must be learned by students and to the valid modification of course content, 
methods and materials by the teacher. 

Because of the complexity of evaluation, it is strongly recommended that teachers attend professional 
meetings and read current literature to be aware of all aspects of language teaching and testing. The 
fc>Uowing materials shouM be part of the professional library. 

Bartz, Walter H. ''Testing Oral Communication in the Foreign Language Classroom", Language In 
Education: Theory and Practice, ^17. Center for Applied Linguistics, 1979. 

Qark, John L. D. Foreign Language Tenting: Theory and Practice. Philadelphia: The Center for Curriculum 
Development, 1972. 

Jarvis, Gilbert A. and Adams, Shirley J., Evaluating a "Second Language Program", Language In 
Education Theory and Practice, Center for Applied Linguistics, #19, 1979. 

Jones, Randall L '"Testing: A Vital Connection", The Language Connection: From the Classroom to the 
World. June K. Phillips, ed. ACTFL Foreign Language Education Series, Vol. 9. Skokie, Illinois: National 
Textbook Company. 1977. 

Jorstad, Helen. '"Testing as Communicating", The Challenge of Communication, Gilbert A. Jarvis, ^d. 
ACTFL Foreign Language Education Series, Vol. 6. Skokie, Illinois: National Textbook Company, 1979. 

Lado, Robert. Language Testing, McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

Pimsieur, Paul. Modem Language Testing, Harcouit, Brace, Jovanovich, 1967. 

Vallette, Rebecca M. Modem Language Testing, 2nd ed., Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1977. 

tt 

The core of learning which must be tested is composed of all the task&requlred of students to meet 
the stated course objectives. Each task must be evaluated In terms of thi time needed to complete the 
activity and the level of acceptability required. Evaluation of tasks should allow for Individual differences 
and provkle options such as contracts, papers, projects. In addition to more traditional formal and Informal 
ways of testing. Course <5Cttlines which list objectives and tasks required to meet each objective may have a 
modkum of "built-in" evaluation. 

ON«cthr« .... , A 

After a unit on writing, the student will be able to write an appropriate response to familiar visual, oral and 

written cues. 
TMka 

The student will be able to 

• answer a business or personal letter using all proper forms of letter writing In the foreign language. 

• write a description of a picture (at least five sentences with no more than five mistakes). 
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• complete an application tor a job in the foreign languag^>[ith no more than two mistakes. 

• answer in complete sentences the questions, who. what. whcnTPrttoe. on material heard or read. 

This Is. of course, not enough for proper evaluation. The teacher must still decide how long students will 
have to complete the task, whether choices will be given, whether the evaluation will be formal or informal, 
whether the tasks can be done in or out of class and whether textbooks or other resources can be used. 

Formal evaluation should include a variety of testing techniques and cover only that which has been 
taught. Such testing should help teachers evaluate foreign language programs as well as each student's 
progress. Curriculum modification, in terms of content, materials and teaching strategies, should be based, 
in part, on formal test data. 

Informal evaluation, particularly in the first two years of skill acquisUion. should be done daily, if possible. 
Creative use of games, charts, mini-dramas, and other language related activities can make informal 
testing both simple and fun for students; at the same time, it provides valuable data for teachers. Almost 
every teaching strategy can be used cs a testing strategy. 

Exaaipto (laforaial iMtiiit) 

Vocabslary iMtfait 

• Choose one student to read aloud the lesson nouns in the target language. Other students make rough 
sketches to illustrate each word. The sketches may be done on the chalkboard (one-word-one sketch per 
student) or on paper (each student illustrates all of the words). 

• Students work in pairs to describe a picture, using as many vocabulary words (from one or morr lessons) 
as possible. 

• GroJ)S of four or five words are given in the target language. The student marks the one that does not 
beloijig in the group. Example: airplane, car. desk, train 

PrMi|»cl«tlott TMtltti 

The jronundatlon chart should be developed at the beginning of the year, particularly for first year 
studeW and used for one week at a time. Note that in Sample I the evaluation topic is listed as well as the 
studeW's name, date and grade. Students may be tested in the regular classroom setting, either on reading 
sele^ions, in monologues or in conversation^.. Additional testing may also be done in the language 
labo7atory or in listening/repeating/speaking centers. 

Saaiplc I 



VImMy Pre 



elation Chart 







Tmm9dmy 


W«dnMday 


nmrsday 


Friday 


W««kly SttHiHiary 




vowcis 
a and e 


consonants 
d and b 


plurals 


vowel i 


word 
grouping 




Anne 


3 


3 


2 


3 


4 


3 must work with tape 


John 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


WUl 


1 


1 


0 


1 


. 1 


1 


Lei9h 


1 


0 


1 


1 


-Tf 

• 0 


1 


Virginia 


4 


4 


2 


3 


4 


4 must work with tape 


Tom 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


VAlerk 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 
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Vllm 


ilcly PrcmMclatlon Cbart 








Moadsy 


Tvasday 




Tlivraday 


rnaay 






vowcft 
a aiki e 


consonants 
d and b 


plurals 


vowel 1 


word 
grouping 




Mary 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 needs extra practice 


Jatofi 


4 


4 


6 


5 


5 


5 after school conference 


Dani«l 


3 


3 


4 


3 


4 


3 needs extra practice 


RacM 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 needs extra practice 


JuUc 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 



Gra4tafl9yatMi 

0 * no mistakes, native quality 

1 • nearly perfect 

2 - good 

3 * average 

4 * fair poor 

5 • not acceptable 

6 * no answer 



Sample II uses the grading system; however, several grades mav be given during the lesson or during ihe 
week. No specific sounds are tested, necessaril^f. Students are graded when they read aloud, answer 
questions or use the spoken language in other ways. 

Safldplc II 



WmMv Pronunciation Chart 



Caroline 
i. 1 3. 2 


Bill 

2. 3. 2. 3 


Betty 
2. 2.2 


Jim 

5. 5. 5. 6 


Louis 

2. 2.2 


Greg 
1. 2. 1. 1 


Ed 

3, 2. 2 


Kathy 
4. 4. 4 


Ann 

4. 5. 5. 6 


Charles 

3. 3. 3. 3. 


Tom 
1. 1. 1. 1 


Clare 
2. 2. 1. 1 


Mary 

I. 1. 1. I 


Frank 
2. 2. 2. 1 


Susan 
0. I. I. 1. 


Wanda 

1. 1.0. 1 


Charlotte 

2. 2. 3. 2 


Sandra 
0. 0. 0. 1 


Virginia 
0. 0. 0. 1 


Ruth 
4. 4. 3. 3 


Sam 
4. 4. 3. 3 


Louise 

3, 3. 3. 3 


Sarah 
2. 2. 2. 2 


Tony 
3. 2. 2. 3 


Joe 

1. 1.1.2 


Jean 
6. 6. 5. 5 


Martha ^ 
3. 3. 2. 2. 2 


Franifes 
2.2.2.2 



Data. 



Not«a: 



Ann need4l|Decial work on all vowels. 
Jean needs sl^cial work on all vowels. 
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Stratesies for Classroom and Cimricttlum Management 
Lmandmg Cenimn 

A learning center Is an area of the classroom which contains activities, materials and equipment to teach, 
reinforce or enrich a language culture skill or concept. In the foreign language class, the management 
system may revoive a^^nd learning centers or the learning center jnay be only one activity within a 
broader maliagement scheme. 

In classrooms whidi have learning centers as their base of operation, students should know the fol- 
lowing. 

• What is expected of them. 

• When the work is to be completed. 

• How many centers per week they are to complete. 

• Which centers they must atteno. 

• Whkh centers may be chosen. 

• The classroom organizational pattern which tells them when to use the learning center. - 
Examples of learning centers in the foreign language classroom 

• Grammar Center (verb charts, limited translation, word order, question/answer drillings, completion 
and substitution exercises, tense and person changes) 

• Music Center (records, tapes, reading materials, composition) 

• Pronunciation Center (tapes, recorder, oral exercises) 

• Reading Center 

• Writing Center ^ 
e Listening Center 

• Gesture Center 

• Game Center 

• Culture Center 

• Art Center 

Basic necessities for a center 

• Multimedia materials to support the topic, theme, concept or skill (slides, filmstrips. books, records, 
newspapers, culture ;»^<Jim:lators) 

• Objectives a.id taski for »ach center . . u i • 
. Attractive and well organized materials and activities (The order of completing activities should be clearly 

described.) 

• A realistic method of evaluation 

Student notebook 

Checklists 

Quizzes 

Products (worksheets, answi-r sheets, written reports) 
Tapes 

A management system of learning centers is particularly valuable in foreign language classrooms which 
have more than one level of language taught in the same time period. 

Ssnpis Orssfiiution (Pstteni I) 

Dmcription: Class of 10 students (six in third year and four In fourth year). tWs use of centers is planned 
for majority time use in the classroom. Students are paired for work. 

On Monday students are given a list of assignments that are to be completed during [he week. 
Assignments may be checked by the teacher at any time during the week, but all must be checked by 
Friday. ' 

Assignments may be given in the following centers. 

• Conversation Center— 15 minutes of conversation based on one of four listed topics 
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• Reading and Writing Center (Particular assslgnments are given which may be read in or ut of class.) 
Examples for third year might be 

a* read pages 113-114 of tha tcxf and answer questions in writing on page 115. 

b. read an article from a magazine of your choosing and write a two paragraph critique. 

c. read four poems by a poet in one of the third year books. Describe in writing your favorite. Describe 
your least favorite. Give a prose explanation of the other two. 

d. read the short story assigned for discussion in class on Friday. 

• Culture Center— Write and present one culture assimilator based on a topic that has been studied. 

• Grammar Center— Do grammar sections A. B. C in Chapter 6. 

Assignments this nature give individual practice in all of the basic slcills. Students may work in pairs on 
each item* 

A typical class period might be organized in the following manner. 

9:00—9:15 r^^^J S^^^^P ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ students, teacher directed. Assignments 

are made, grammar explanations are given, etc. 

9,|5_9.45 Third year students are paired and work on assignments by choice. Some 

are conversing; two may be listening to a record; two may be working with 
verbs sheets. 

The teacher is a resource person, giving help when needed. 

9.00 9.30 Fourth year students work on assignments. 

9:30—9:45 Total group work with fourth year students, teacher directed. 

9-45_9-55 Total group work (third and fourth year). This might be a question/answer 

period, a brief cultural or conversationa: presentation by one group to the 
others, a song. game. etc. 

SaMple OrfaniMtlon (Pattern II) ^ 

This second use of centers is planned for days when the teacher is testing oral competency. If some 
students are reading individually or performing in skits, other students may be grouped or paired and 
assigned to centers. Students are given their assignments and work until they are called on to participate in 
the oral evaluation. 

DMcripttoa: Class of 21 students (second year) 

Division of students (three in each of seven groups) \ 
Team A (oral evaluation) X 
Team B (listening center) ^ 
Team C (culture center) 
Team D (grartmiar center) 
Team E (reading center) 
Team F (writing center) 
Team G (game center) 

When Team A has been tested, they go to Team B's center and Team B reports to the teacher for oral 
evaluation. Team B goes to T-am C's center after oral evaluation, etc. As teams complete the centers, they 
may swap to be sure ach student works in as many centers as possible. 

IndividuattMed InBtruction 

The Sasic tenet o. individualized instruction Is to allow each student to progress at his or her own optimum 
rate. Teachers who plan to individualize theli language programs should review the following guidelines 
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• Objectives and tasks must be carefully developed to insure the practice of communication skills as well as 
the mastery of structure, vocabulary and culture. 

. There must be a variety of activities which leads to attainment of each objective so that students may 
choose activities which best meet their needs and abilities. 

• Time should be allotted for small group work. Individualized instruction does not mean independent study, 
although it may include it. 

. Both pre- and posttesting should be done. Pretesting indicates whether the student already has 
satisfactory mastery of the skill or knowledge, h also points out the strengths and weaknesses of the 
student's present performance. Posttesting should be done, as much as possible, when the student is ready 
to be tested. The teacher should set practical time limits. In both pre- and posttesting. the level of 
acceptability should be described so that students know when they can move to another level, center oi^ 
packet. 

• There must be flexible scheduling within controlled time limits. In order to progress at the optimum rate, 
students need both flexibility and structure. 

• The extent of credit for individual student achievement should be decided by the school system before the 
individualized program is implemented. Students and parents should understand that the awarding of 
credits is on an individualized basis. 

. Each student should, with teacher guidance, choose the objectives which best meet his or her needs, help 
plan the curriculum to achieve the objectives and understand clearly the nature of the task. 

• Records must be maintained continuously. 

• Students must be made aware of their roles and responsibilities in an individualized program. 
In most individualized programs, use is made of independent study packets and contracts. The independent 
study packet needs all of the components necessary to make it a self-teaching unit. These include 

major purpose, goal or rationale, 
specific performance objectives, 
pretest, 
content. 

choice of many activities to meet the objectives, 
choice of many learning resources, 
posttest. 

Such units may include games, puzzles, drills and be focused on an area such as culture, structure, skill 
development, vocabulary, idioms, careers. Students should know exactly what is expected of them, how 
and when the activity is to be completed. Each activity should includ some form of self-evaluation such as 
checklists, open-response items, demonstrations, products. 

Advantages of an independent unit include increased motivation for learning, identification of individual 
learning styles, development of self-discipline and decision-making abilities. Because students work on 
their own academic level under self-imposed restrictions, they recognize their own strengths and 
weaknesses and accept responsibility for learning. 

A contract is a written agreement between a student and a teacher that deline^es the tasks to be 
performed by the student. Contracts vary in style and content, but always represent a commitment on the 
part of the student and teacher. In some cases, a student contracts for a particular grade by agreeing to 
complete the established core and other supplementary activities. Contracts may be for a small portion of 
work or for a longer period, such as quarter or semester. 

Although contracts should be honored by both parties, they should also be nes liable in case of 
unforseen problems. Careful thought and consideration should be given to the organization, content and 
time limit of the contract. 
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Before forming an Individualized foreign language program, it is suggested that teachers read a variety of 
material on this topic. 

Books 

Akman, Howard B. and Robert L. Politzer, eds. Individualizing Forelgn^anguage Instruction. Rowley. Ma.: 
Newbury House Publishers. 1971. 

Britannica Review qf Foreign Language Education. Skokie. Illinois: National Textbook Company, Vol 2. 2, 
1970. 

Dells. Helen D. Individualizing Instruction: Materials and Classroom Procedures, Chicago: Science 
Research Associates. Inc.. 1972. 

Gougher. Ronald L. ed. Individualization of Instruction In Foreign Languages: A Practical Guide. 
Philadelphia: The Center for Curriculum Development. Inc. 1971. 

Kapfer. Phillip G. and Miriam B. Kapfer. eds. teaming Pacicages in American Education. Englewood Cliffs. 
New Jersey: Educational Technojogy Publications. 1973. 

Kaplan. Sandra N. et. al. Change for Children: Ideas and Activities for Individualizing Learning. Pacific 
Palisades. California: Goodyear Publishing Company. Inc.. 1973. 

ArtklM 

Ahman. Howard B. "Individualized Destruction? Process Doesn't Have to Be That!" Accent on ACTFL, IV 
4 (AprU. 1974); 12-14. 

, "Individualized Instruction: What Does it Mean?" Foreign Language Annals 4. IV (1971): 

421-22. 

. "Toward a Definition of Individualized Instruction" American Foreign Language Teacher 1. Ill 

(1971J: 12-13. 

Bourque. Jane N. "Individualized Learning". Accent on .\CTFL 1. (1971): 2-4. 

Hemick. Michael and Dora Kennedy. "Grouping Foreign Language Students." NEA Journal Toda];'s 
Education, LVIII. 1. 38-39. 

. "Multi-Level Grouping of Students in the Modern Foreign Language Program." Foreign 

Lar.guage Annals, II. 2 (Dec. 1968). 200-0^. 

Lafayette. Robert C "Differentiation of Language Intirut+it ..." teaming a Second Language. 1980. 
Seventy-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for th- Stu ly of Education. University of Chicago Press. 

Lepke, Helen S. "Assessing Indl* lJual Learnint^ Styles: An Analysis of Five Instruments". Foreign 
Language Annals. Volume II. (197, : 657-66^. 

Logan. Gerald E. Preparing and Ijting Se^-leach'ng UMtsfor Foreign Languages. 1974. ERIC Clearing- 
house on Languages and Linguistics. (Centci lot Applied Linguistics. 1611 North Kent Street. Arlington. 
Virginia 22209). 

. "Iiuiividualized FL Instruction: \s h Just Another Fad?" Accent on ACTFL, III. (February, 

1973): 6-8. 

Politzer. R. L. 'Toward Individualization of Instruction." The Modem Language Journal, 55 (1971): 207-12. 
Steiner. Florence. "Performing Objectives in the Teaching of Foreign Languages." Foreign Language 
Annals, III. 4 (May 1970): 579-91. 

Wells. Gloria T. "How Aboirt A Compromise Toward Individualization?" Accent on ACTFL, IV. 3 
(February. 1974): 24-25. 
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Orouptmg 

Grouping Is an essential part of good classroom management In both traditional and Individualized 
classrooms. Experiences growing out of this technique provide unique opportunities for social and mental 
^owth. ProviskHis should be made to group students both homogeneously and heterogeneously. 
Suggestions for grouping. 

• Group ^iccordlng to need. Interest or ability. 

• Change the make-up of the group periodically. 

• Vary the size of groups from two to 10, ... 

• Develop a variety of activities for use with various groups. Have more small-group activities than 

large-group activities. ^ 

• Encourage students to move from small-group to independent projects. 

• Designate group leaders and be certain they understand their roles and responsibilities. 

• Let students set their own objectives within ^ stated time limit. 

• Evaluate progress on a regular basis. 

• Keep records. 

• Grouping activities may be teachcr-centcrcd or student-led. Examples of large group activities arc 
lectures, singing, films, student presentations and demonstrations. Small group (3-10) activities include 
conversations, mini-dramas, reading selections, games, discussions. 



fiitenfffclpHnary CounelMumanlttemlOroM'Suhject TmacMng and Credit 

Georgia Board of Education Policy IHF which addresses high school graduation requirements states 
clearly in its rationale that "... quality secondary school programs which promote personal development, 
academic growth and career preparation . . . are to be based on a broad, flexible curriculum which 
addresses each student's needs, interests and abilities." 

In order to provide additional flexibility in the curriculum, rt is suggested that teachers and administra- 
tors review the following suggestions and consider them as viable currlcular options for students. 

• The basic component of foreign language study is the acquisition of the basic language skills of listening, 
speaking, reading and writing. The skills are ths sasic in any lanfnafs; only the content Is 
(Uffsrsnt. Third and fourth year foreign language classes usually involve the study of literature (short 
story, poetry, drama) and continued development of all language skills. 

Option ^ 

School systems which require four units in language arts for graduation (the state of Georgia requires 
three) should let the third or fourth year of a foreign language substitute for the fourth year language arts 
requirement 

. School systems offering at least four years of study in a foreign language should provide cour. cs in social 
studies, language development, music or art history in which the foreign language is the mode of 
communication. Objectives, tasks and content should be developed cooperatively by members of the 
foreign language department and members of the other concerned department (social studies, l-ns^age 
arts, etc.). The student should have the option of receiving credit In the department of his or her choice. 

• School systems which offer general humanities courses should include, at a minimum, a unit on a foreign 
language and culture. Language study is an integral clement in the humanities; it is the natural vehicle to 
carry students into the study of mankind. Indeed, an entire humanrtics course can be built around a second 
language and culture. The linguistic and cultural analysis which is a natural outgrowth of such a course 
provides a depth and breadth of human understanding which can be achieved in no other way. 



Beyond the Clammroom 

• Independent study is an essential part of the foreign language curriculum, particularly if few stu dents are 
enrolled in advanced language classes. It is suggested that the foieign language teacher and learner 
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develop together tKe best possible course of study. Some possibilities, in addition to the study of literature 
and language are 

Joint enroUment In a college or university foreign language class, 

setting up a FLES program with the high school student acting as the foreign language teacher, 
peer instruction in beginning language classes 

• Community resources are vital to strengthening foreign language classroom offerings. A survey should be 
made annually to flndout names of native speakers who might talk with students. Students in advanced 
classes should be encouraged to list their own names, addresses and telephone numbers so that they may 
be used as resource personnel by the Chamber of Commerce, hotels, restaurants, churches, civic 
organisations, etc., when foreign visitors are in town. 

• Whenever possible, field trips should be a part of the language program. Visits to cultural arts programs, 
museums, restaurants, businesses help insure that students will consider communicative ability in a 
second language a highly desirable life-role skill. 

• Students should be encouraged to enter language contests on national, state and local levels. The national 
associations such as those listed here sponsor annual contests for students. 

American Association of Teachers of French (AATF) 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese (AATSP) 

American Association of Teachers of German (AATH) 

American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages (AATSEEL) 
American Classical League 

On the state level the Foreign Language Association of Georgia (FLAG) holds special contests for 
language students. Some colleges and universities in the state also sponsor contests or other activities. 
Such contests and activities are publicized at the FLAG meetings and in correspondence. Contact the state 
foreign language consultant or other foreign language teachers for appropriate names and addresses or 
information on current activities. 

• Activites on the k)cal level shoul zstablish foreign language credibility and need in the community and in 
the school. Such acthdties might include the following. 

Foreign language clubs 
Guest speakers 

Dinner at foreign food restaurants 



Celebrations of target culture holidays 
Student research and display projects 
^ Treasure hunts 

Performances on radio and television 



International clubs 
Preparing foreign foods 
Foreign menus for cafeteria 
Skfts and plays 
Musical programs, folk dances 
Sponsor-a-child programs 
Pen pals and tape exchanges 
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Chapter Four 
Career Education 
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Foreign Umguase— Education 

Foreign language study has traditionally been a., integral part of the humanities, with an ^mphas^ on 
de^Sa cuSawareness and basic language skills. Career-oriented goals were not expres ed m the 
STlaJgua^^ curriculum. During the past 50 years., however, technological and educational develop 
meT have Teatly increased both the necessity and the opportunity fov travel. "mmun.cat,on. 

experiences for students. 

The concepts and goals of career education blend naturally with those of foreign language teachingiearning. 
BvexDan^^ thT for^gn language curriculum to include career education, teachers and students are 
provTdTd i^^^^^^ additional exploration and growth. The following statements by Kenneth A. 

Lester and Toby Tamarkin support and expand these current developments. 

. IVhen teachers become involved with the concept of career education in foreign language and begin to 
make n^e«an; changes in coume oiferings and content, materials to be used, and methods to be 
eiyedXTtudent I offered an e^anded horizon. The. e is no longer one single predeterr.,nedpath of 
Zuage mastery. The pupil who never before pursued the stud, of a second language may rea/«e the 
value (J learning another skill that is closely linked t.^ his [her] career interest. 

. The foreign language teacher has a chance to work hand-in-hand with the other disciplines in the school 
[o Jar7the creation o^ that are meaningful and enable the student to expand h,s [her] v ews as 

LeT^ h!s heTsk lis. The^ •'liberalizing" programs will become an integral part <^ o studeM s 
educZon whether his [her] career interest is in business, public service, or med.cne. The newly defined 
career^catTcoursU including foreign languages, may liberate the type o student who formerly l^ft 
school without the firm basis in skills and concepts necessary to lead a full life. 

. T1.e foreign language department must examine the community and assess both the ''^f^s and work 
. ine/oreign lu h » ^ language teachers become involved in the plans and 

ZguWaTce capacit^. They will also help in the placement of students in the work experience segment of 
tL cumcu"m. and They may euen have some responsibility for posteducational ,ob placement. 
. Career education offers a new dimension to foreign language instructors ...If the prof ession does not 
fecZizeS opportunity, build on the u,orfc already completed, and strike out in a bold new d.rect,on. a 
cS^to make a signi^cant contribution to the education of America s youth will have been lost.* 

Elementary School (K-4) 

The very nature of the inst^nictional program in the elementary school lends itself to the inclusion of 
career awareness activities within an interrelated curriculum design. 

Since most elementary schools in Georgia do not have a structured ^o-^^'sn language program, this guide 

n „H.^p7Hpas which relate foreign language learning and careers and which can be incorporated mto 
:;e;dt 1-^^^^^^^ L LourL U m this guide describe the wide range of careers wh.ch 

require varying levels of interest and proficiency in foreign languages. 

Broad goals and activities are included which will give classroom teachers suggestions as to how they 
can Suce and emphasize foreign language learning as it relates tu tne world of work. 

Broad Goal* of foreign LanguageCareer Education for Grades K.4 

. To develop self-awar»ness through multicultural concepts 

-Summao>-7rom Responding to Neu. HeoMe,. Gilbert A. Jarv.s. ed.tor. Copyr.gh. 1974 NaUonal Textbook Company Reprinted 
by pcnniMiofi of th€ pubiisher. 



• To develop a positive self-concept throu^ i language/culture learning experiences which extend students 
beyond their own environment 

• fo help students gain respecft for tKe wide scope of work roles in which foreign language would be helpful 

• To develop positive feelings about people of other cultures and how they contribute to our society through 
a variety of occupations \^ 

• To develop self-discipline and independence in work habits through language culture related activities 

• To develop better communication skills through awareness that languages greatly contribute to our 
ability to perform in any career 

• To develop better interpersonal skills through language culture learning experiences which help pupils 
appreciate and accept feelings of others 

• To develop decision-making, problem-solving skills through activities relating foreign language to the 
international world market 

AcihfMem (K-4) 

• Class discussion of various occupations of persons who speak a second language (persons from TV 
programs, films, 'community, school, family, etc.) 

• Collection of pictures to be mounted on bulletin boards which helps pupils relate to identified occupations 

• Discussion by pupils of identified occupations they like best 

• Discus5*on of how knowing another language could help pupils in getting a certain job or promotion 

• Discussion of different nationalities living in the U.S.— What do they contribute to our way of life? 
(Restaurants, shops, embassies, professional people, etc.) 

• Role-playing different professions with emphasis on how knowledge of second language is helpful 

• Discussion of what pupils could contribute if they moved to a country where another language is spoken 

• Resource person invited to speak to class in relation to careers 

• Pupils construct a mural or scrapbook including pictures of "I would like to be 

• A class visit should be included in areas where foreign restaurants, shops, bakeries, etc. are located 

• Dramatizations depicting situations where a second language is vital to understanding 

• Survey of community to identify any persons who speak a second language and how their work is 
language*related 

Middle School (5-8) 

A primary purpose of the middle school is to provide a smoo*^ transition from elementary school to high 
school. Students should be involved in activities which continue their personal, skill and concept 
development, while exploring many subject areas. The teacher should refer to both the upper elementary 
and the secondary section of this guide to insure continuity in foreign languaqe-career education. 

The basic program design of the middle school requires the inclusion of exploratory courses which enrich 
and expand the curriculum. Each foreign language course at this level should include learning units, career 
center individual career packets and or activities which clearly delineate the practical reasons for learning 
a second language. 

To integrate career awareness into the middle school foreign language program, teachers and other 
interested or involved persons should do the followir>g. 

• establish objectives 



• Mirvty tlw community for assistance 

• develop actlvilles which lead toward attainment of the objectives 

• sether rescurces 

• evaluate activities and objectives at the end of each exploratory course 

• redeBne objectives, redesign course content, update community Input and Information and expand 
activities, as needed 

Broad Goal* of For^gn Languaa* Career Education for MtddielSecondary Schoole 

• To Increase students communicative skills In the target language 

• To Increase students' knowledge of the requirements and expectations of selected vocational opportunities 

• To Increase students' awareness of careers In term of «rsooal life-styles, values and attitudes 

• To develop posltWe feelings about people of other cultures and how they contribute to our society through 
a variety of occupations 

• To devetop In students a posithre attitude towards the societal value or all kind of work 

• To provWe opportunities for students to have personal experience s and creative expression within selected 
career options 

• To develop a positive self-concept through language/culture learning experiences which extend stijd^s 
beyond their own environment 

• To provide opportunities for job-related. In-field experiences 

• to devekjp deciskwi-maklng. problem-solving skills through activities relating foreign language to the 
International work market 

ActMtieB (5-S) 

• Interview persons In community with follow-up report to class. 

• Include Information about any occupations needing more than one language. 

• Collect books and magazines from media center In which differing work roles are presented. Relate 
second language knowledge as valuable in these roles. 

. Have students write stories and make puppets to dramatize careers which are second-language oriented. 
(See appendbc on making paper bag puppets.) 

• Construct charts depicting personal and career relattd characteristics which are needed for different 
careers. Underline areas where knowledge of second language is desirable or mandatory. 

• Chart student strengths and weaknesses and discuss how these characteristics might help them enter 
certain careers. (Display reference charts for all possibilities In foreign language careers.) 

. invite resource persons to class to give specifics about certain Jobs: e.g.. bilingual secretary (typing and 
foreign language), telephone repair person (foreign language skills needed in areas where community 
speaks another language). 

. Search newspaper want-ads for language-related Jobs. (Libraries or newsstands might have New York 
Tlme$ or Wall Street Journal for reference). 

• Have students do Independent research and construct personal booklets on Job preferences. 

• Display career Interest center In classroom where students have opportunrtles to contribute and share 
games, puzzles, articles and books which relate to foreign language careers. 

• Write, implement and evaluate mini-dramas which Include Ideas for foreign language career. 
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• Have Foreign Language day or week In school and Include contributions from all grade levels. A typical 
meal of a foreign country served In the cafeteria and career-related dramas or skits performed by students 
are acth/itl^^ which coukl be effective. 

Included in this guide is a sample exploratory unit entitled "Exploration of Possible Careers Using 
Foreign Languages." Its primary use should be in the area of exploration for the middle school years. In an 
cxpk>ratory unit in these grades, the teacher may have to spend more time on the clarification of skills 
terminology. This unit should help students choose the appropriate language for study based on their own 
educational and career goals. 

This unit may also be used in first and second year foreign language classes at the secondary school level 
as an incentive for students to continue foreign language study. The activities are designed to create student 
awareness of the importance foreign languages may have in careers as primary, secondary or adjunct 
skills. Students will achieve this awareness by discovering and applying their own values and interests. 
Through research and discussion students will develop the knowledge of what fluency in a language means 
and what efibrt and time is involved in its achievement. 

it Is estimated that this mini*course will take approximately two weeks to teach; however, some activities 
can easily be omitted should cost or time be prohibitive. 

A VnU Im Explorailon cfPonihU'Car^mn Vmlna Foreign Languages 
bttrodsctiOB 

Why study a foreign language? According to the Modern Language Association, only 56% of the colleges 
and universities presently require foreign language as a prerequisite to the bach^or's degree. The 
percentile, however, is higher for more advanced degrees. 

Why stikly a foreign language? Today, in a world changed by rapid communication and easy travel, 
people are ^ing the need to know at least one other language for business and personal reasons. Foreign 
language enrollments are booming in private schools; businesses are being established with their primary 
goal the teaching of other languages. Most of their students are men and women who have found that skill 
in a second language can broaden theAr career options. 

As you study this unit, conskler the use of foreign languages, not only as a primary skill, but also •« an 
auxiliaiv skill that can help you in any career, at home and abroad. 

Sttidrat QuMtioiiMirc— This ia not a teat. 

1. If you want to learn something about a career, where would you go to look for information? Exclude 
your counselor. 

2. How many years of foreign language do you plan to take? Which language(s)? Why did you choose this 
foreign language? 

3. List all the careers you know where a foreign language would be helpful. 

4. What is your favorite hobby? 

5. What is a primary skill? 

6. What is a secondary skill? 

7. What is an adjunct skill? 

8. In what ways would foreign language be a valuable background? 

9. Do (would) you enjoy being in a foreign language club? Why (not)? 

10. Do you believe a foreign language is necessary to go to college? Why? (What skills, other than 
speaking the foreign language, do you expect to get from a foreign language course?) 

Why not? i 
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Gomlm hmd Studmt Tulis 

• To increase students* knowledge of the requirements and expectations of selected vocational opportuni- 
ties, students 'jvUI 

identify various occupations 

research the necessary skills for a variety of occupations. 

become aware of the career implications of foreign language study. 

discover the use of a foreign language as a primary skill. 

define the terms coequal and adjunct and apply them to the use of foreign language in careers. 

• To increase students wareness of a career in terms of personal life-style values, students will identify 

those careers which require working with other people. 

those careers which require working along. 

those careers which are more dependent upon physical efbrt. 

those careers which are more dependent upon mental effort. 

those careers which require leadership. 

those careers which invoke some kind of competition. 

their own areas of interest through teacher guided activities. 

• To provide opportunities for the student to have personal experience and creative expression within 
selected career options, students will 

develop fact sheets (posters) based upon their select*»d career options, 
(when financially feasible) participate in field trips to various industries or busines^s. 
conduct interviews with members of the community involved in the students' selected careers, 
compare their talents, likes and dislikes to the skills required for certain career choices. 

• To provide opportunities for job-i«Jated, in-field experiences, students will 

write letters to business firms to inquire of job opportunities and requirements. 

duplicate working conditions through role-playing. 

learn the names and addresses of resources for their career choice. 

take summer or part-time employment in their career choice, when possible. 

ActivitiM 

• Interest Examination 

1. Have students list five things in life they feel they did well. 

2. Ha*^ students list five things of which they are proud. 

3. Place a "1" after any item that required working with other people. 

4. Place a "2** after any item that required working alone. 

5. Place a "3" after any item that was more dependent upon physical effort. 

6. Place a "4" after any item that was more dependent upon mental effort. 

7. Place a "5" aftet^y item injwhlchlhe student was a leader. 

8. Place a "6** after any item in which achievement involved some kind of competition.'*' 

• Show the filmstrip "Why Foreign Languages." Issue pamphlet "Foreign Languages and Your Career." 



*Carttr Education in The Academic OoMMroom. Olympus Publishing Company. 
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• Mbit and itecuM « 
Primaiv skill 

Secondary skill 
A4|uiictskUi 
Valuable background 

These terms as applicable to foreign language 

• Based upon their answers on the Interest Examination, have students find one or a cluster of careers 
whkrh match their achievement and/or Interest. 

Have studenU ivrite a description of the jobs In the chosen cluster. 

Use resource material 

Research in the library 

Interview someone who Is doing this work 

Use fUmstrip "Your Caieer and Foreign Languages*' 

• Studeists should prepare fact posters including the following items. 
Career title ^ 

^ Major qualifications 

Secondary qualifications 

perwonal quaHtie$ 
fweign language skills 

Work hours 
Place of work 
Salary 

Label career , 

Clerlcoi-tecretorhif 
Sales 
Technical 
ManagerUA 
ExeaMue 
Frcfesskmal 

Prvfesskmal y 

• Sttuiukm Simulators 
"Who do you think wouM get the job?** 
"Who do you think wouM get the order?** 

• Resource Speakers 
Foreign cultural institutes such as Goethehaus, Alliance Francaise 
Airline representatives 
Restaurant representatives 
Business representathm 
Career representatives 
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• Fitid Trips 

Goethehaus (Gernian). but also gives good ideas for an example of overseas service. 
Confute' 

Gvetseas airlines 
Travel agcndes 
Restautants 

Professionals at work (for example, chef in a French. German or Spanish restaurant) 

• iLetters 

Write a letter to a company requesting information on the career lield chosen by the stud-nt. Include such 

iteins as 

Skills needed 

Primaiy 
be mdar}^ 

Possibility of wo. . ig part-time 

Age limit (it any) 

Resume 



EvahiatViln 

1 TTw frllowing activities were completed in this unit. Please indicate in order which activities you Rked 
best. (Put a 1 after your first choice 2 after your second choice, etc.) 

Self^evaluation 

Posters — making them 

Poster:; -Slsearching for them 

Situation simulators 

Definitions 

Field trip 

Letters 

2. Which of the activities would you like to see removed from the unit? Please state your reason. 

3. What is a primary skill? • 

4. What is a secondary skill? 

5. Wiiat is an adjunct skill? 

6. How can a foreign language b<» ^ valuable background? 

7. If yov wanted to !earn something about a career, where would you go/look for information about the job? 
Exclude your counselor. 

8. Do you consider this unit of value to you? 

9. How many ye^ars of foreign language do you plan to study? Which one(s)? 

10. List as many caree.* as you can. in which a foreign language would be helpful. 
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Cmnm AmmbmSlmtot I 

''IVho Do Yon Think Witt Get The Job?" 

Jane Schneider is applying for a job as buyer for a wine importer who deals with companies in France, 
Germany and haly. Jane has excellent typing and bookkeeping skills, in addition to four years of high 
school German. 

Anne Figtree Is applying for the same position with skills in typing and bookkeeping equal to Jane's. She 
studied a year of German in high school two quarters of French in college and spent the Christmas 
holidays last year touring Spain and Italy. 

Who do you think will get the job? 
Cho<iM ome of the foUowinf answers. 

1. Anne Figtree will get the job because she has a much broader baclt ground in languages and travel. 

2. Jane Schneider will get the job4)€cause four years of a single language would provide her with more 
ffiWlepth skills, enabling her to correspond and speak with people in Germany. 

3. Anne Figtree will get the job because she has met the people of Italy and would understand them better 
than would Ms. Schneider. 



Answer 

If you choose number 2, you are ' orrect. it takes time to develor language skills. One year or two quarters 
of a language will not he long enough to develop the skiUs needed for a buyer in an international business. 
Employers , ill look for in-depth training and not for scattered language learning. 

Career Assiaiilator II 

"Who Do You TMnk WUI Get The Order? ' 

Tht ^resident of Klamotten, Inc., Herr Staub of Germany, has invited sales representatives from three 
different apparel manufacturers in the United States to visit him and to discuss the possibility of importing 
U. S. clothing to Germany. 

Mr Roberts, representing the New Look Dress Company; has never studied German. Hc/iuickly buys a 
phv s^ book and record but he doesn't study much. He has been told that all Germans spe^k English and 
that will have no trouble. 

Mr. Franklin of the Wear Now Fabric Company has had four years of German. He buys a record and a 
book and begins practicing for his trip. He pays particular attention to words and phrases concerned with 
his business. 

Ms Simpson of the Trim Fit Dress Company has had a year of German. Her pronunciation was 
considered quite good and she made an **A" when she studied German, 10 years ago. She has been with 
her company for five years and has received two awards for her work. 

All thiee arrive in Frankfurt and are invited to dinner at Herr Staub's home. Mr. Franklin §oes to a florist 
and orders a lovely can .tion arrangement to be sent ahead of time to his ho«t and hostess. Ms. Simpson 
also goes to a florist and buys two dozen red roses to take with her. The roses are beautiful. 

Mr. Roberts 'las stayed in his hotel room and practiced his German becaust ne realized after getting to 
Germany that all of the Germans did not speak English to him. 
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During dinner, the conversation is in both German and English. Mr. Franklin is able to handle the 
German very well and Ms. Simpson puts in a word or two, particularly thank you and please. Mr. Roberts is 
still rather shaken by the realization that everyone does not speak English but he knows he has an excellent 
product and is eager to discus plans with Herr Straub. 

Assuming that prices and contracts arc fairly equal, who do you think will get the order? 

ChooM OM of ihm foUowinf answers. 

L Mr. Roberts will get the order because he has a good product and didn't try to impress anyone with his 
knowledge of German. 

2. Ms. Simpson will get the job. She took beautiful (and very expensive) roses to her host and hostess and 
tried to speak **social" German. 

3. Mr. Franklin will get the job. He knew to send flowers and he worked hard to improve his knowledge of 
German before arriving. He used German whenever possible. 



If you chose number 3 you are correct. Mr. Roberts was over confident and made no effort to learn German. 
He made the assumption that everyone there would speak English to him and that he would have to make 
no effort to leam German. Ms. Simpson committed a terrible mistake. Red roses mean love and, in 
Germany, one sends them only to one he or she loves very much. She embarrassed her host and hostess. 
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EMcntial Resoarces for Unit 
Filmstrips 

"Your Career and Foreign Languages" 
"Why Foreign Languages" 
Order both from 

Gessler Publishing Company, Inc. 
220 East 23rd St. 
New York, NY lOOlO 

(If these filmstrips are unavailable, others could be substituted and the mini course modified as necessary.) 
Pamphlet 

"Foreign Language and Your Career" 
U. S. L apartment of Labor 
Bureau of Statistics 
1371 Peachtree St. 
Atlanta, GA 30309 

Secondary School (9.12) 

Efforts are being made continually in secondary school foreign language classes to provide both 
horizontal and vertical experiences in language, culture and career development. In exploratory and 
beginning language courses, career units are geared toward awareness, orientation and exploration. (Refer 
to the Middle School section in this guide for more information on exploration.) On more advanced levels of 
language study, individual units and entire quarter courses may be developed around career themes. 
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Several methods for developing and including career units and activities in the foreign language 
classroom are presented in this guide. As these units and activities are developed, it i essential to 
remember that career education covers both cognitive and affective domains, and that caieer choice is a 
long-range procedure to be approached in terms of the level of understanding and maturity of the student. 

To insure a comprehensive approach, it is suggested that a sequentially-structured, well-articulated 
career language program be developed so that students in first year language courses receive orientation 
and exposure to a variety of career fields within the context of language content and difficulty. As language 
study progresses, a more in-depth study should be made of the relationship of foreign language education 
to one's life style. Specific career requirements, along with the vocabulary and structures related to 
particular careers, should be explored. Activities should be caretiilly chosen to encourage students to relate 
personally and creatively to a limited number of career options. 

In more advancad language courses, it is suggested that the same career options might be pursued in 
units of one to 12 weeks. These courses should be taught in the target language and developed around the 
previously stated goals of foreign language career education. 

It is recommended ihat this comprehensive career plan be integrated into the existing foreign language 
curriculum through a variety of approaches and techniques. Included in this guide are samples of the 
strand approach, the career center approach and the mini-course approach. These may be used at 
beginning, intermediate or advanced levels, either singularly or in combination. An effort should be made to 
coordinate and sequence material within each category so that there will be articulation and continuity. 

The Strand Approach 

This approach emphasizes the application of language skills as related to the career possibilities 
inherent within the framework of existing foreign language curricula. In this approach, elaborate 
explanation and supplemental technical vocabulary should be avoided. Topics for use in the strand 
approach should be drawn from the units in the text currently in use in the classroom. 

Tlie strand approach is designed to be used on any level of foreign language learning. The use of the 
target language in the strand will be dictated by the language competencies of the students. On a beginning 
level, most of the questions and discussions may be in English. At the intermediate level, the target 
language will be used in conjunction with English. At the advanced level, the entire strand should be 
conducted in the target language. 

Two examples of the strand approach are included in this guide. 



Strand I 

Lesson Topic: At the hotel (Tourist and Travel) 

I. Motivational Activities and Presentation of Com 

A. Materials 

1. Visual of a young couple at the reservation desk of a large foreign hotel. Any visual provided by 
the current text which suggests travel or tourism would be appropriate. 

2. Visual of a young couple at the reservation desk of a large American hotel. 

B. Questions (Visual Reading Skills) 

1. How many are in the picture? 

2. Who are they? 

3. Where are they? 

4. Wfiy are they there? 
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5. TWhat arc the nationalities of the people in^^olved? 

6. What are the language skills needed by the people on both sides of the desk if they do not speak a 
common language? 

a. The couple in the foreign hotel visual. 

b. The attendant in the foreign hotel visual 

c. The couple in the American hotel visual 

d. The attendant in the American hotel visual 

7. How would second language skills benefit the individuals? 

8. Would a second language be an asset in applying for a job as a desk clerk? As a bell hop? As a 
> parking attendant? 

9. In what other occupations in the hotel/tourist industry would the knowledge of a second language 
be an asset? 

. 10. Is there any need in our community for people with proficiency in a second language? 
11. Do people with second language skills have an advantage when applying for a job? 
C. Sample Game 

(Teacher-made at the beginning level) Match theiob with the appripriate phrases, 

1. List jobs available in a hotel 

Manager 
Desk cleric 
Bellhop 

Restaurant hostess 
Waiter waitress 
Etc. 

2, List in the target language appropriate phrases, expressions, idioms, questions and responses 
being studied in the unit. 

Good morning 

May I help you? 

A single room? A double? 

Here is the key. Room 301, 

Is everything satisfactory? 

A table for one? 

Is the tip included? 

D. Audiovisual 

1. Role-playing-using unit materials, the students will act out situations which incorporate career 
possibilities. 

a. registration 

b. the bellhop 

c. the restaurant 

• breal^ast 

• lunch 

• dinner 

2. Taped practice materials: teacher-made tape giving correct pronunciation of relevant phrases and 
expressions. 
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FoUoW'ttp Acti^StlM— EvalnatkMi 

A. Have students prepare posters and/or bulletin boards illustrating the possible job/occupations in this 
country where ^ knowledge of a second language would be an asset. 

B. Have students write dialogue on situations that might arise if they worked in a hotel, a hotel 
restaurant or a hotel parking lot. 

C. Improvisations by students. 
Strand H 

LcaaoN Topic: At the department mtore 

At the intermediate level all the following questions or activities would be carried out using the target 
language. One or more of the following motivational activities might be employed, 

I Motivational Activities and Presentation of Core 

A. Materials 

Visual of the interior of a large department store. This visual should contain representations of 
saleopeople/ items to be purchased, cash register, etc. (An overhead transparency nriay be easily 
constructed by clipping large ads from newspapers, making a paste-up model and processing the 
paste-up.)'^ 

B. Questions ^Visual Reading SkilU) 

Where is the action taking place? 
Who are the people in the scene? 

What are the nationalities of the people involved? (Emphasis is placed on the fact that the sales- 
people speak one language; the customers speak another.) 

What languages must the salesperson speak? 

Are muhiple languages necessary in this occupation? 

There are two salespeople in the picture. One speaks the customer's native language in addition 
to his or her own language; the other does not. 

Which salesperson is more likely to be able to make the sale? Why? 

Which salesperson will make the customer feel most welcome in the store? Why? 

If the customer returns to the store, for which salesperson you think he or she will ask? 

Which salesperson is more likely to advance more rapidly in his or her career? Why? 

If you were entering the retail sales field, do you believe that knowledge of another language would 
be beneficial to your career goals? Why? 

C. Print Media 

1. Newspaper 

a. Using foreign language newspapers, prepare a bulletin board, collage or a series of trans- 
parencies which illustrate sales, department store specials, etc. 

b. Using classified ads in American newspapers and/or newspapers from the target country, 
find ads for sales people who need to be bilingual. (The Wall Street Journal and the New 
York Times ate particularly good for this activity.)* 

2. Magazines: Same as newspaper 
^Sec appendix for samples 
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D. Audio , , . J 

Prepare a short tape advertising a sale. Base the script on ads taken from magazines and 
newspapers being sure to keep the language at the level of students. Reinforce visual stimulation (A) 
and continue with the introduction of material emphasizing the role of foreign language in this career 
field. 

11. Follow-up activitie*— evaluation 

A. Role-playing activities based on lesson dialogue model. 

1. Act out the dialogue material using visual support and or other props. 

2. Have students select an item they wish to sell to a prospective customer. Let them develop a 
mini-drama involving such a sale. 

3. Present a series of statements that might be used by a salesperson. Have students make personal 
responses to these statements. 

Example 

Salesperson. ''This is our nicest suit On/y $500r 
(Student) 

Customer, "Oh. thafs niyhway robbery.** 
(Student) 

4. Some students might develop a short mini-drama illustrating what happens when one salesperson 
speaks the customer s language and the other salesperson does not. 

B. Have students read want ads in a large newspaper and find those sales positions which require 
bilingU'-J skills. 

C Have students prepare a radio ad for a department store. 

Career Language Center 

The career language center can be used at all levels of language development and proficiency. It is 
designed to provide students with a variety of opportunities for in-depth exploration of the role of foreign 
languages in various occupational areas. 

The career^language centers should be developed around a central career theme (e.g. medical careers) 
and a specific language skill (e.g. the verb "to be"). Objectives should stress the development of both 
cognitive and affective learning through multimedia and multisensory experiences. 

The target language should be used in the career-language center materials where possible; the extent 
will depend upon the language competency level of the students. Following is a sample career-language 
center which may be adapted to beginning, intermediate or advanced level language students. 



Sales Occupations 

I. Goals and Student Tasks 

A. To increase the students* awareness of the requirements and expectation of vocational opportuni- 
ties in sales occupations. 

1. Students will identify various occupations related to the sales area. 

2. Students will become aware of the levels oi language skills needed for this occupation. 

3. Students will become aware of the projected needs in this career field over a period of years. 

4. Students will identify the jobs in the sales areas which offer the greatest potential for future 
advancement. ' ' 



B. To increase the students* knowledge of basic language through study of vocabulary and structure 
necessary for the chosen vocational area. 

1. The students will increase their active vocabularies relating to at least one sales area. 

2. Students will develop notebooks using clippings from newspapers, magazines, and other resource 
materials which illustrate 

a. individual vocabulary items, 

b. situations which require the use of the target language, 

c. the need for knowledge of the target language in the chosen area (classified ads, newspaper 
articles from the business section, etc.) and 

d. cross-cultural differences and similarities. 

3. The students will increase their knowledge of the structures necessary to conducting business in the 
target language by memorizing and applying in a simulation at least fifteen new pattern sentences. 

4. The students will present to the class the results of their investigation of the particular^ career field 
through 

a. oral reports* 

b. presentation of notebooks* 

c. mini-teaching lesson of the new vocabulary and structure they have learned and 

d. mt u-drama (either composed by the students themselves or supplied by the teacher). 



II. Activities 

A. L ^ecting career topics for examination 

1. Have students list ten business activities which involve selling products directly to customers (for 
example, grocery sales, service station). 

2. Have students rank these occupations in their order of preference. 

3. Have students select the top two occupations for major consideration. 

4. Have students select the second in rank for possible investigation, if time permits. 

B. Have students view the filmstrip "Why Foreign Languages *. 

C. Have students read pamphlet "Foreign Languages and Your Career**. 

D. Choice of Career 

1. Based upon the choices in section A. have students examine the career clusters of " "Foreign 
Language Occupations." 

(In many cases the additional information found in B and C will motivate the students to modify 
their choices at this time.) 

2. Have the students write a description of the chosen career. 

a. Resources: 

1. Library resource material 

2. Interviews with owners of business and with managers of businesses which fit the job 
choice 

3. Interview employees of the businesses 

b. Contents 

1. Career title 

2. Major Qualifications 

3. Related qualifications — language skills 

4. Work hours/days 

5. Place of Work 

6. Salary 

7. Future advancement 
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E. Language Skill Development 

1. Vocabulary 

a. Have students examine vocabulary/ lists related to various occupational areas. (Barnes and NobJe 
Educational Paperbacks in French. German. Italian. Spanish and Russian provide s ibstantial 
lists in almost all areas of career involvemeiu.) 

b. Have students add to their base lists through the use of magazine ads and newspaper ads written 
in the target language. 

c. Have students develop visual cue cards Illustrating new vocabulary items. 

2. Structure 

a. Have studeYits examine a list of pattern sentences which will be useful in their area of 
interest. (Barnes and Noble series) 

b. Have students select 15 of these useful patterns and learn them. 

c. Have students develop a cartoon strip, poster or collage which illustrates the situation(s) in 
which the pattern sentences would be used in that career field. (Magazines, coloring books, 
comic books, catalogues. "Sears. Penneys. etc.** are good) 

3. Have students listen to short taped dialogues involving sales being made. 

4. Have students read dialogues illustrating sales being made. 

m. Aulnllatloii and Evalution 

A. Have students report to the entire class or to a small group their findings concerning the area that 
they have investigated. 

B. Have students select 10 new vocabulary items to teach to the class using the visuals that they have 
prepared. 

C. Have students select five new structural patterns to present using the visuals they have prepared. 

D. Have students work with one or two other interested students illustrating how languages other than 
English are needed in making sales. 

r . 

See end of chapter for list of resources, 

AKtoaothrc Industry 

Intermediate Level — French 

A. Introductory Activiiica 

1. Have students name as many kinds of French-made cars as possible. 

2. Have students describe those cars in as much detail as possible. (This description may b^from various 
points of view: consumer, mechanic, etc.) 

3. Have students compile a notebook with pictures of these cars along with the accompanving 
descriptions (in English). 

4. Have students make a visit to a dealer's showroom. They should verify or correct any information that 
they have included in the original description of the vehicle(s). 

5. Have the students develop an English vocabulary relative to the various features of each car. again 
from the points of view of the consumer, the mechanic. 
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6. Provide the students with materials in the target language from which they may develop an active 
vocabulary relative to automobiles and the automobile industry. 

B. Vocabalary Bvfldlnf Activities 

1. Provide sample visual vocabulary cards illustrating the basic vocabulary for the automobile. (This 
vocabulary is best developed by using current magazines in the target language [such as L' Automobile 
in French), technical dictionaries, automotive ads in better-known magazines [such a^ Paris Match in 
French].) 

For those of us who are not artists these visual cards may be made by tracing pictures in 
magazines; cutting and pasting pictures from magazines, catalogs and coloring books on 4 x 6 
index cards; or having art students or mechanical drawing students create visual cue cards. (See 
figures 1 and 2 for samples.) 

2. Provide students with samples of hidden-word puzzles and crossword puzzles which utilize the 
vocabulary items they have been le;*rning. Hidden word puzzles are the easiest type of puzzles for the 
teacher to construct. See figure 3 for a sample hidden-word puzzle. 

3. Have students expand their individual vocabularies by constructing their own vocabulary cards and 
hidden-word and crossword puzzles. These vocabulary exercises Should be oriented to those words 
which will be used in a career situation, such as automotive sales or repair. Remind the students to 
seek new vocabulary and visual support items from 

a. Automotive magazines in the target language. 

b. Newspapers in the target language, especially the classified ads, 

c. Magazine ads. 

d. Consumer catalogues written in the target language. 

e. Picture dictionaries such as those in the Duden series. 

f. Encyclopaedias written in the target language. 

g. Technical dictionaries and 

h. Auto repair manuals in the target language. 

C. Application 

1. Have the students develop an active use of the newly learned vocabulary. 
Examples: 

a. Have the students compose three sentences. The first sentence prepares us for the vocabulary 
item. The second sentence uses the item in context. The third sentence closes the context situation. 

Example: 

Heline ne peut pas arriter sa voiture. 
Lesfreins ne marchent plus. 
Elle a vraiment peur! 

b. Have the students develop a cartoon strip illustrating the use of the new vocabulary and phrases in 
context. 

c. Some tips 

1. Keep the cartoons simple. 

2. Make sure that there is only ONE speaker in each frame of the strip. 

3. Make sure that the frame contains one element which will cue the desired vocabulary item or 
phrase. 

4. Be sure that the cartoon strip is a complete thought series. 




5. Teachers wishing to create cartoon strips for an entire class may wish to use the following 
procedures. 

a. Find any noncopyrighted cartoons which are printed wi*h black, carbon-base ink. Any such 
cartoon, whether from newspaper or magazinp. will transfer directly to transparency film or 
heat stencils. (If you are using color cartoons as your base, omit step (e). Remember that the 
black outline used in cartoons will copy on the transparency film; the color portion will not.) 

b. Use a razor blade to remove the printed words from the pictures, leaving the circles and 
balloons intact. 

c. Paste the carioon pictures on a sheet of paper. 

d. Number the pictures to indicate the sequence. 

e. A Xerox at this stage seems to fricilitate the making of the transparency or heat stencil. 

f. Folk>wing the directions on the copy machine, make the transparency or heat stencil of the 
cartoon strip. / 

6. Have the students use the new vocabulary in the following situatj<<ns. 

a. Try to sell a new car to a speaker of the target language. Explain in as much detail as possible 
the features of a car that would be of interest to a prospective buyer. 

b. Explain to a customer just what his car needs in the way of repairs. 

7. Have the students create mini-dramas illustrating the need for knowing the target language in 
this career oriented situation. 
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1. 


le pare-brise 


7. le projecteur 


2. 


Tessuie-glace (n.m.) 


8. Tindicateur de direction 


3. 


(le clignotant) 


le capot 


9. le panneau de porte 




4. 


la calandre 






10. la serrure 


5. 


le pare-chocs 








11. la poign^e de porte 


6. 

p 


le butoir de pare-chocs 


i 
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Figure 1 
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r. le pare-soleil 


7. la pedale de frein 


2. le volant 


8. le levier de vitesses 


3. le tableau de bord 


9. 1^ pommeau du levier de vitesses 


4. Tindicateur de vitesse (n.m.) 


10. la pedale d'acc^lerateur 


5. la pcdale d'embrayage 


11. le tachym^re 


6. le siege 


12. Tessuie-glace (n.m.) 











Figure 2 
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Hidden WordPuMBle 

Locate as many words as you can which apply to the automobile. Follow the example given below. 

Figure 3 
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Career Mint-Courae 

Foreign language career options and themes have previously been identified and developed into units for 
beginning and intermediate level students. Units for these levels are geared toward career awareness, 
orientation, and exploration. The advanced level of this curriculum guide, however, will provide a more 
indepth study of the same career options to which the students have previously been exposed. The career 
center and mmi-ccMt «e approa<iies will be used to provide varied activities which capitalize on the 
students* ex|.-c -ed interest in different occupations. At the advanced level, the work in careers will be 
presented in the target language. If i' 1135 been determined that students on the advanced level have had no 
prior introduction to caree- awareness, it is suggested that they be oriented through use of the strand or 
center approach. 



ise 



Designed for advanced foreign language students on the secondary level, this two-week mil 
provides an opportunity for students to conduct an in-depth investigation of career possibilities in lich 
knowledge of a second language is useful, in an effort to destroy the myth ti.at language learning is an end 
in itself, and to penetrate categories of occupational r. ^as related to interest and ability in a foreign 
languai, the course is designed to encourage students analyze their personal interests, abilit.es. and 
skills as they relate to individual career choices. 

Ahhough the lime sequf.ice is limited and the scope is broad, presentation of several career 
opportunities is presented. The emphasis is on the parameters of foreign language career opportunfties; 
attention is given to careers in which foreign language may be either a primary or secondary skill. The chief 
focus is to make high school students more awar<j of the career advantages of knowing another language. 
The instructional strategy is to reinforce and extend'the student's knowledge of career options as they relate 
to skill in a foreign language. 

Goal» of th« Career Mini-Course 

. To provide opportunities for language skills development within the framework of hicjh interest 
vocabulary and structure. 

. To provide opportunities for students to research a wide range of career options related to foreign 
languages. 

. To provide opportunities for students to identify minimum foreign language skills and content required 
for particulat careers 

. To assist students in developing the =«bility to make realistic post-graduate decisions concerning careers 
and foreign languages. 

Major Objective 

Upon completion of the learning activities of this unit, the student will be more coynizant of the extensive 
use of foreign languages in various occupational situations, perfive career opportunities in which foreign 
lanijua^e skills are helpful, and analyze their own interests, abilities, aptitudes and needs as they apply to 
individual career choices. 

Tasks 

The student will be able to 

. ditru. in the target language those careers which utilize foreign language skills in any capacity: 
. explore the job opportunities available to persons with a knowledge of foreign languages: 
. discuss econon:ic implications of career areas in which foreign languages are employable: 
. indicate ahernativcs in which a knowledge of foreign language may be used; 
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uisc' ^ <i ira/Jons for various career roles; 

survey - lob ^ite and indicate the various language oriented job opportunities that exist for a person 
knowlec %ble about and trained in foreign languages; 

survey the immediate neighborhood and indicate examples of foreign languages used in travel, leisure 
and work; 

simulate a work site with demonstraMe ^examples of foreign language usage; 

write in the target language a position paper on the importance of foreign languages and careers; 

participate In a seminar indicating personal career choices with reasons for the decision; 

list at least 10 occupations in which skill in a ^cond language is a highly desirable auxiliary skill; 

describe, for each of the ten occupations listed, the minimum foreign language skills necessary for 

successful employment; 

describe educational paths (in school and community) for acquiring entry level marketable foreign 
language skiiis; 

> identify the higher education institutions (m statp) where foreign language skills may be acquired; 

► identify at least five businesses which employ people with second language skills; 

> interview at least one person who uses a second language at work; 

► report to the class on the interview . 

a. occupation title 

b. use of language 

c. how language skills were acquired 

d. opportunity for advancement 

e. work environment 

f. general pay scale 

g. opportunities for similar jobs there and elsewhere 

h. personal reaction of student toward job 

• act in at least four simulations about jobs which require a second language. 

Specific learning activities should include the development of the basic language skills. Listed here are 
activities which relate particularly to career/foreign language study. It is important to note that these are 
sample activities which would need to be adapted to individual needs and resources. 

• Using resources such as the Occupational Outlook Handbook, give an overview or listing of language- 
oriented careers. 

• Discuss, in the foreign language, those careers in which second language ability is a highly marketable 
skii:. 

• Prepare a job survey report of the major careers to be studied. 

• Hold interviews with people who use a seconJ language, (secretaries, stewardesses, businessmen, 
waiters, hotel employees, doctors) in the community. 

• Use classil d ads to describe possible economic implications of lanouage-oriented career opportunities. 

• Prepare bulletin board displays of careers, qualifications, working conditions, salaries. 

• Select a broad career field such as medicine. Make a radius wheel showing which occupations within 
that field mig.it find a second language useful. 
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. Prepare a "Language in My Neighborhood" bulletin indicating aspects of foreign language, used in 

leisure, travel, community activities, work. 
. Participate in group simulations of career activities in which another language is useful. Examples of 

careers include motel operator, ambulance driver, policeman, travel agent, banker. 

• Participate in seminars giving pros and cons of particular careers. 

. Write, or contribute to, a position paper on the importance of foreign language skill in soeciflc careers. 

• Make on-site visits to businesses where a second language is an asset. 
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Forciin Laofttaflc/CarMr Survey 

Choose 10 careers to evaluate in terms of language proficiency needed. Rate each according to the following scale. 



1. near-native 



2. good 



3. fair 



4. no proficiency needed 
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BusiiiMs Questionnaire 



1. Name of Business: ~ 

2. Address of Business: 

3. Number of Employees:, 

4. Do any of your clients customers use a foreign language when dealinn urith your business? 

YES □ NO □ 

5. Do you presently employ people with foreign language skills? 

YES □ NO □ 

6. Are applicants with foreign language skills preferred, all other skills being equal? 

YES □ NO □ 

7. Do you provide foreign language instruction for your employees? 

YES □ NO □ 

8. How many of your employees have at least one foreign language skill? 



9. How many of your employees have more than one foreign language skill? 

10 Please check the language which would be beneficial to employees in your business. If more than 
one language, please number in the order of their importance (e.g. 1 = most important). 

Q Spanish Q Russian 

□ French D Japanese 

□ German Q Korean 

Q Vietnamese □ Other (please specify) 
11. If no foreig-i language is presently used in your business, do you see a need for it within the next 10 
years? 
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CoMOiwity Survey 



Smpte fait«rvi«w Questions 

1. What is the title of your job? 

2. What are your specific responsibilities? 

3. Do you use (foreign language) in your job? 

If so, how? fs it a necessity? 

4. Why did you chose your particular foreign language? 

5. Did knowing a foreign language help you to get this position? 

6. How did you learn to speak a foreign language? 

7. Had you been to any foreign countries before you began your job? 

8. Do people with foreign language skills have better opportunities in your company, when other skills 
equal? 

9. Do you feel that knowing a foreign language makes your job more interesting? 

10. Which foreign language skills do you consider most important in your job? 

11. What other special Interests or skills do you need for your job? 

12. What other occupations can you do with your knowledge and training? 

13. What is the preferred education and or training for your job? 

14. Do you enjoy your work? 

15. What do you consider the personal qualifications for your job? 
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Suggemted Remourcem 



"Second Language Learning: Your Key to Understanding*' 

Babbitt Film Specialities 
P.O. Box 10 
Park Forest, IL 60466 
Order froai 

Georgia Film Library 
1066 Sylvan Rd., SW 
Atlanta. GA 30310 

FilM Nmmhmr. 4S14 

• PuipUete 

"Career Awareness and Foreign Languages" 

"Career Education in the Academic Classroom" 

Order fron 

ACTFL Materials Center 
Suite 1814. 2 Park Ave. 
New York. NY 10016 

• Books 

Occupational Outlook Handbook 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, current edition 

U. S. Department of Labor. 1371 Peachtrec St.. NE 

Atlanta. GA 30309 

Bourgoin, Edward. Foreign Languages and Your Careen 

1978. Columbia Language Services. P. O. Box 28365. 

Washington. D. C. 20005 

Georgia Directory of International Services 

Georgia Chamber of Commerce 

1200 Connmerce Building 

Atlanta. uA 30303 

Georgia. USA. International Mani,facturing Directory / 
Georgia Bureau of Industry and Trade. International Division / 
P. O. Box 38097 
Atlanta. GA 30334 

Foreign Language Instruction and Career Preparation: A Selected. Annotated Bib/iOtj[raphy #51. CAL 
ERIC LLL Series i Languages and Linguistics. 

Ordor froM 

Eric Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
1611 North Kent St. 
Arlington. VA 22209 

• SHd^yTape PrMentadoii 

"Foreign Languages - Georgia's Key To The World" 
(available on loan) 
Order froM 

Foreign Language Consultant 
Georgia Department of Education 
Atlanta. Georgia 30334 7 ^ 
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Sanplc Come OatUn« 



llSl^liiig Abroad (Country of choice should be given; i.e.. France, German. Spain, etc.) 

^STtTtr^k^ stresses tlie life-focused skills, vocabulary and cultural 

background needed to travel successfully in (name of country). 

Smmplm Ob}«ctlvM mm4 EvalMttaf Tuka (p«nrforaiaac« indicators): 



Tht itudttit Witt bt abic 
to iii Hr prct comfminicatkMi 
fhroufl^ a variety of meant 



I IK MWMTVN wni mu ■ — — — r 

demonatrate how basK math percnM acoitacy two of the following, one 



lmakm/%mMtmtmn 



The ftudcnt vmii be «b' 



alUlb aid In travel abroad 

The etudem wUf be able to 
write an ipprcpriate resporae 
to iamlliar vtiual. oral and 
written cues 



The rtudent will be ab!? to complete with 
90 percent accuracy two of the following. 

1 Simulate telephone convertationc. using 
appropriate vocabulary and proper mannerK, 
concerning 
a. hotel rctcTvatk>na 
b aaklng for or accepting a date 
c movie, theater or tporu information 

2 Chooae two advertia^fnents each from radio and 
newcpeper (or magazine) and analyic according 
to languajc attttude toward product, comparative 
coat of prodiKi with timlUr one in U S.A and 
defCTlbe hiv tier personal reaction (Would you 
or would you not buy the product based on 
advertising?) 

3 Choose 3 major cities of the country and locate 
the followtftg on city ntaps 

a post office 
b city hall 
c parks 
d banks 
e hotels 

Gh^e directionr from a hotel to 4 major buildtngs 
and or monunients In one of the crtie* 
The student will be able to complete with 90 



Gra4«atloB 
ra^vlraaMats 

(CBE), BMrd 
Policy 



Learrter Speaking and 
Listening. Writing. 
ProMem-SolvIng 
Consumer- Standards 
1 and 2 



role-pSay. one written 



1 RolC'play the customer tn a shop buying 
goods, giving and receiving money, 
counting change 

2 Role*|>av a customer In a bank, requesting 
tnfomnation on rate of exchange, cashing 
travelers' checks, counting nnonev 

3 Write a one-paged dialogue between a clerk 
and customer in a cfothing store, using 
appropriate diafogue and vocabulary 
clothes Sim, and appropriate prket 
Write a one-paged diafogue between a clerk 
and customer In a department store Buy 
four gilts to take home, each under a 
designated amount Show all computations 

4 Use a train schedule to develop a realistic 
Itinerary from the capital city to three 
other towns Figure mileage In 
kllometert and appro <mate cost of travel 
(hotel, meals, train tickets) within a 
lUsd budget 

The student wlli be abW to do 3 of the 
fottowing with 90 percent accuracy 

1 Answer a business or personal letter 
using aH proper forms of tetter 
writing In the foreign language 

2 Write a descrlptfon of a picture (at 
least S sentences with no more ttian 
$ mistakes) 

3 Complete an appHcatfon for a }ob in 
the foreign language with no mcKe than 
2 miatakes 

4 Anawcf in complete sentences the 
questions who, what. when, where on 
material heard or read 



Crftartoa- 
ra i t— ca4 Taat 
OMacthraa- 
Ittk Gra4« 



Communication Skills 
4. 6. 7. 8. 15. 23 

Mathematic 14 



Learner Mathematics 

Problem- Solving 
Consumer Standard I 



Learner Reading and 
WrHing 

Producer Standard 2 



Mathematics 1 2 16 
17 18 



Communication SkilK 
4. 7. 15. 17 19 20 
22 23 

Career f>evefopment 1 3 
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• P aipM •! CowTM Coatrat 
Tlic Anivai 

PhraMt and vocabulaiv concerning hotels, food, making friends 
Cuhural orientation to country (location on map, capital city, etc.) 

Travel* Sigtitseeing 

Tmuportation and Contmunication 

Reading map$ and §chedule$ 

Famous Buildings, Museums, Monumentts 

Geography 

Eating Out 

Table manners 
Typical foods and beverages 
Ordering food and paying bill 
Numbers, telling time 

Leisure-time Activities 

Shopping 
Entertainment 

Illness 

Parts €f body 

Phroses and vocabulary concerning symptoms, medicine, etc, 

• Sasapla of iMtnictioaal ActivitlM 

Map study 

Role-playing activities concerning 

Eating in restaurants 
Shopping 

Buying tickeU and attending recreational events 

Using facilities such as the post office, bank and railway station 

Conversations (oral and unritten) 

Cre^ive activities by students, including cooking, singing, and descriptions of country througli art. 
poetry, etc. 

FrtfKh (Spanish, German, Rus^an, etc) For Travelers, Berlitz 

Handbook for Intematkmal Traveler 

RCA Communications, Inc. 

66 Broad Street ; 

New York. New Vorii 10004 

Student HoUels^ and Restaurants 
Sfrits National Union of StudenU 
UnlvtrsitatsetrasM 10 
Zurich 8. Sarltmland 

The Trove's Health Handbook 

The Medical and Science Communkaiions Associates. Inc. 
130 EmA S9th Street 
Neii^'Vorfc, New Yoric 10022 



A Teacher S«lf-Evalaatioii Fonn 



NAME — — 

List 3-5 major objectives that you wish tq accomplish in this course: (To be completed at beginning 
of course) 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

(The remainder of thim evaiuation form is to he completed at the end of the course.) 

I. Organization for ♦caching: how often did you use the following? 

Use of the local foreign language curriculum guide 

Use of the current textbook 

Use of other resources 

books, periodicals 

fUmslrips 

films 

records 

flashcards, pictures 

Use of equipment 

^tape recorders 

overhead projector 

film/filmstrip projector 

other equipment 

Use of othdr teaching aids 

flannelboard 

chalkboard 

puppets 

realia \ 

commercial games 

Lteacher- or student-made games 

other 

Use of commuyiity resources 

foreign visitors 

field trips 

other 

II. Professional growth and development 

A. List professional conferences (national, regional, state, local) that you have attended this year. 



B. What professional literature have you read? 



C. Have you traveled or studied in another country during the past year? 

D. Have you attended any workshops, retreats or oth^r meetings concerned with foreign languages? 

/* 

HI. Methodology / 
What is your strength? 

What is your weakness? 

List two new ideas or activities tried this past year in the classroom. 
IV. Concerns 

A. What do you see as your greatest needs as a teacher? 

B. What can you do about those things listed in A? 

C. WhJch of the 3-5 objectives listed at the beginning of the courses were accomplished and how well? 
1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

D. What changes would you like to see (curriculum, objectives, textbooks, materials) next year. 
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For^ifS L«i|||«afl« Attitude Survey (For Teachers) 

The attitude survey has been developed to serve as a tool for helping teachers explore their own attitudes 
and assumptions concerning foreign language learning and teaching. React to each of the statements 
below by Circling one of the following responses: 5(strongly agree). 4. 3, 2. Ustron^ily disagree). 

1. The grammar-translation approach to second language learning is 5 4 3 2 1 
not effective in developing oral communication skills. 

2. Mastering the grammar of a second language is a prerequisite to 
developing oraf communication skills. 

3. 'Proficiency' always implies correct application of the four skills. 

4. When a foreign language habit differs structurally from a native 
language habit, extensive repetitions, simple and varied, are 
needed to form the new habit. 

5. Generally the student's motivation to continue language study 
is directly related to his or her uccess in actually learning to speak 
the language. 

6. Gestures and other kinesics should be taught and evaluated as an 
integral part of language acquisition. 

7. A good for<rign language teacher does not need audiovisuals to 
build an effeaive program. 

8. Individualizing ins^'^MCtion is really not feasiuSe in foreign 
language classes. 

9. h is important for students to learn rules of grammar. 

10. German and French are harder to learn than Spanish. 

11. Most proficiency goals set for high school students are unrealistic. 

12. Second language acquisition is most successful when based on an 
oral approach. 

13. It is of primary importance that student responses in the target 
language be linguistically accurate. 

14. Upper-level sequences of secondary school language instruction 
should concentrate on the study of literature and the refinement of 
written grammar and translation skills. 

f 

15. The sound system of the foreign language should be taught 
separately and at the beginning of the first sequence of instruction, 

16. Taped lessons generally lose student interest. 

17. Ideally, the study of Latin should precede the study of a modern 
foreign language. 

18. Dialogue memorization is an effective technique in the process of 
learning a second language. 

19. One problem with emphasizing oral competence is that there is no 
. objective means of testing such competence. 

20. One cannot teach language without teaching the culture. 

21. The teaching of cultural material in a second language course does 
not necessarily increase student motivation to learn to speak the 
language. 
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5 4 3 2 



5 4 3 2 
5 4 3 2 



22. An tifectlvf technique for teaching sfmnd discrimination of a second 
language is to cntrast minimal pairs. 

23. The langtiage lab is most effective if used every day. 5 4 3 2 

24. Leami*^ a second language requires much self-discipline. 5 4 3 2 

21 . The teaching of listening and speaking skills should precede 

reading and writing. 5 4 3 2 

26 Pattern practice doef provide meaningful context for learning 

« to use the target langi^age. 5 4 3 2 

27, The culture tonte-^ t of a language course should be geared to 

cc!^rasting contemporary life-styles and ways of doing things 5 4 3 2 

28. The language lab is more beneficial for beginning language 

students than for studenu- at advanced levels. 5^32 

29 Toiay's students wo-.'c take foreign language because they 

don't want to work. 5 4 3 2 

30 Cuhural contrasts and language skills are usually taught and 

tested separately. ^ ^ ^ 

31. The ability to speak a language is innate; therefore, everyone 
should be capable of learning to speak a second language if he 
!S capable of learning to speak the fii. 

32. Students should masttr ^Ualogues orally before reading them. 

33 Cuhural information jshould be given in the target language as 
frequ'^ntly as possi^ 'e. 

34. The language laboratory Is an indispensable device for ♦eaching 
and lecjning a second language. 

35. Second language acquisition is not and probably never will be 
relevant to the average American student. 

36. Studeirts who do not re. . veil can still be successful in 
learning to commuotcate in a second language. 

37 The audiolingual method provides an adequate emphasis on the 
development of spontaneous and creative language usuage. 

38. Simulated real-life situ^Mons should be used to teach 
conversation skills. 

39. To learn a second language, one must begin the study early. 

40. If language teachers used all of the audiovisual equipment, 
materials, and technk)ues the experts say they should, there 
would be no time for eating and sieepi.ig. much less teaching. 

41 All stt'denls. regardless, of previous academic success and 
pr^t^^ration. shouM be encouraged and given the opportunity to 
study a foreign language. 

42 Foreign la-guage teachers m ' not be fluent thrmselves to begin 
to teach effecth^ely for comniuiilcation. 

43 One ul our problems In teacl ig a sec ond language is that we try 
to make learning *fun* and a game/ 
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44. Students should answer i question posed in the foreign language 
with a complete sentence. 

45. Pattern practice is an effective learning technique. 

46. Students who have problems with English should not take foreign 
language classes. 

47 The establishment of new language habits requires extensive well- 
planned practice on a severely limited body of vocabulary and 
sentence patterns. 

48 When a student makes syntactical errors, ;hey should be accepted 
by the teacher as a natural and inevitable part of language 
acquisition. 

49. If English teachers taught grammar as they should, it would be 
easier for us to teach a second language. 

50. Language learning should be fun. 

51. One can exchange ideas spontaneously in a foreign language 
without having linguistic accuracy. 

52. I^ost language classes do not provide enough opportunity for the 
development of conversational skills. 

53 The audiolinguai approach to language learning is highly over- 
rated, p;»nicularly in relation to the needs of American students. 
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Please circle the appropriate response. 
What la..guaqe(s) do you teach? 

French German 
5 4 

At what level(s) do you teach? 

Elementary Junior High 

5 4 

How many years have you taught? 

0-3 years 3-10 yearb 



Russian 
3 



Senior High 
3 



10-20 years 
3 



Spanish 
2 



College 
2 



20-25 years 
2 



Other 
1 



Other 
1 



more than 25 years 



1 



5 4 

How much time have you spent in countries where the 'anguage you taught is spoken? 

0-2 months 2-6 months & months- 1 year 1-2 years more than 2 years 



^ t 
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What U Your Approach 

Diracdona for Scorinf 

For each survey question below, enter the number you circled on the survey form. The maximum score for 
each category is 50(10x5). The minimum score for each category is 10(10x1). The approaches are defined 



below. 

Traditional Strictly Audiolingual Audiolinfaal/Cooiiiiuiiicativc 
(Graflifliar— Translation) 

2. 4. 1 

7 13 5 

9 18. 21 

14. 26 25 

17. 32 31 

29. 34. 38 

43. 37. ^ 42 

46. 44. 48 

49. 45. 51 

53 47. 52 — 



Approached Defined 
Traditional— ^heavy emphasis on grammar and translation. 

Andioiinf nal — stress on near native speed and accuracy in pronunciation; great lim' ttion on material to 
be manipulated and mastered by student. 

Conmunicative — deemphasis on linguistic accuracy as the major objective in language learning; 

emphasis on providing opportunity for creative, spontaneous use of the language from 
the beginning of language study. 



Scorinf Explained 

A MTore of 40-50 in any one category indicates a strong definition of your language te'iching approach. A 
score of 30*39 indicates some ambicalence toward the approach as defined by the qitestions. A bcore of 
10-19 indicates a weak response to the approach as defined by the question in the category. 

Relationship of scores in each category. 

1. Approximately equal total scores In all three categories indicates inconsistency of responses. Study your 
answers and prepare to discuss them. 

2. Approximately equal scores in categories 2 and 3 does not necessarily imply inconsistency. If your 
scores are nearly equal, check theje questions for consistency by filling in your responses again. 

Stric^v Andioilnfnal Audioliniual/Conininnicative 

13 _ 51 

37 . 52 

26 . 38 _ 

47 ^ 
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Compare the responses .n each ca.e3ory. H the numbers are the same or approximately so for each pair, 
reevaluate the questions lor discussion. 

^Reprinted by permission from Dimension, language 75. Proceedings of the Southern Conference on 
Ungual Teaching, ed. Joanna B. Crane. The "foreign Language AttHuCe Survey, was developed by 
Rebecca de G?;. ia. Sue Reynolds and Sandra Savigiion. 

The Andionotor Unit 

laportaat Polats 

. The audiomotor unit is a daily 10 minute activity. 

• h develops listening and speaking skills. 

. It teaches the grammatical concept of the familiar command and presents cultural ^formation. 

Tape with 10-20 commands centered around a certain cultural theme. (Soi nd effects may be added.) 
Method 

. The teacher acts out the commands as \hi tape plays 
Students listen. 

• Students act out commands. 

. After 2-3 days of silently acting ovX commands, students begin to say the commands. 
. Students do entire unit without benefit of tape. 

. Testing can be done by giving commands in scrambled order to be sure that students understand the 
command. 

AvdioMotor Unit 

Vaaios ai RcstanraBtc E«padol 

7. camarero 

1 8. botella 

2 cuchillo ^ 

3. tenedor .„ 



10. cuenta 

11. carne 



4 servilleta 

5. tazita ,„ , 

6. moneda (propina) P'*'" 

EstAs en un restaurante (Y 9re at a restaurant) 

Coge la servilleta (Pick up napkin) 

Desd6blala (UnfoW it) - ' 
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Ponla sobrc l« ptcnuM (Put it on your tap) 

Cogc el temdor con la mano laquicrda (Pick up your f * in your left hand) 
Cogc el cuchillo con la mano derecha (Pick up your knife in your right hand) 
Corta ujDi tjoio de came (Cut a piece of meat) 
Ponio en la boca (Put it in your mouth) 
Mastfcak) (Chew it) 
Tr&gak> (Swallow it) 

Deia en el plato el tenedor y A cuchillo (Put your knife and fork on the plate) 
Umpiate la boca con la servilleta (Wipe your mouth with the napkin) 
Deja las nuinos en la mesa (Leave your hands on the table) 
Sfrvete un vaso de vino (Pour a glass of wine) 
Bebe un poco (Take a drink) 
Coge el pan (Pick up the roll) 
Parte un trozo (Break off a piece) 
C^Tielo (Eat it) 

Pide caf# al camarero (Signal the waiter to bring your coffee) (Motion with the finger) 

Tdmalo (Drink it) 

Coge la cuenta (Pick up the bill) 

Miraia (Look at it) 

Saca tu billetera (Take out your wallet) 

Paga la cuema (Pay the bill) 

Deia una propina (Leave a tip) 

Sal del restaurant e (Leave the restaurant) 

NotM cidtiuralM 

1. La manera es|>anola de comer carne es con el tenedor en la mano izquierda y el cuchillo en la derecha. 
La carne »e pincha con el tenedor mientras se corta con el cuchillo. Se come el troio de carne cortada 
con la mano laquierda. 

(The Spanish way of eating meat is with the fork held in the left hand and the knife in the right. The 
me^ is held with the fork as it Is being cut with the knife. The piece cut meat is eaten with the left 
hand.) 

2. Fe ponen embas manos jobre la mesa mientras se come, en contraste con la costumbre americana de 
poner la mano izquierda debajo de la mesa. 

(Both hands are placed on the table as one eats, in contrast with the American custom of putting the left 
hand under th.? table.) 

3. El pan no se lleva entero a la boca al estilo norteamericano sino que se parte con la mano en trocitos 
pequenos a medida que se come. 

(The entire piece of bread is not carried to the mouth in the American style; rather, the bread is 
broken into small pieces as it is eaten.) 
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4. El vino %e bebe d^ariamcntc con las comidas cspanolas, hasta por los ninos. 
(Wine is drunk daily with Spanish meals, even by the children.) 

5. De postre es comun comer fruta. La naranja. cultivada en Valencia, es especialmente rica. Se corta en 
trocitos y s€ come con el tenedor. 

(Usually fruit is eaten as dessert. Oranges, grown in Valencia, at£ particularly good. The orange is cut 
into small pieces and eaten with the folk.) 
6 El caf^ es una parte Integra de la comida espanola; se toma al terminar la comida. Al contraste el 
cafe en los E.U. se hebe durante !a comida. El cafe es fuerte y se sirve en una tazita en contraste con el 
caf^ aguado que se sirve en una taza grande en Norteamerica. 

(Coffee is an integral part of the Spanish meal. It is drunk at the end of the meal. In contrast, coffee in 
the U.S. is drunk during the meal. The coffee is strong and is served in a tiny cup in contrast to the 
weaker coffee served in a big cup in the U.S.) 

7. Los que sirven las mesas (camarero) siempre son hombres (contrastar con las "waitresses" en los 
restaurantes norteamericanos). 

(Those who wait on the tables are always men. There are waitresses as well as waiters m the U.S.) 

8. Incluida en la cuenta esta una propina de 15 porciento. Se deja una pequena pr jpina adicional cuando 
el servicio es excelentc. 

(A 15 percent service charge is included in the bill. A small additional tip is left if the service is excellent.) 

Suggested Outline for Culture Capsule 

(Vary to suit your needs) 



Topic 

Coordinates with tent 

(If basic point of culture coordinates with a certain unit, piece of literature or other materiai cite title of 
text, author and pages involved.) 

.Student objectives 

1. 

2. 
3. 

Visual or resHs needed 
Presentation of information 



Student activities 

(These should relate to objectives.) 

Evaluation 
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Sntf Colturc Capsule Topics 

Influence of Foreign Cuhure in North America Table Manners 

Traffic Signs Courtship and Marriage 

Cuisine Leisure Time Activities 

Christmas Customs Forms of Courtesy 

Homes Sports 

Education Politics and Government 

Facts About Foreign Country Heroes 

Holidays Religion 

Music Funerals 

f^fX Folklore 

Literature Gestures 



Sasfcsted Fornat for Mini-Drama 

(Vary to Suit Your Needs) 



Title 



Coordinates with text: 

(// drama coordinates with a unit, piece of literature or other material cite title of text, author and pages 
involved.) 



Setting 



Characters 



Script 

(Depicts a scene in which cultural misunderstanding leads to confusion or hostility;. The script brings the 
actors to a moment of peak frustration and then stops.) 



Points for diacoaaior 

(List the cultural points which are illustrated by the drama and should be bought out in the discussion 
which follows the presentation.) 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 



8:) 
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S«ifl«Mt«4l Foraiat for Proflraaai«il C«ltiur« Asslaillator 

(Vary to suit your needs) 



Topk 

CooffdteatM flrttk test 

(If ba,ic point of culture coordinotes with a certoin unit or piece of literoture. cite title of text, author ond 
page Uivolved.) 

iBformdoa parafraph 

(Introduces the character, set, the Kene^ and describes the situation which could leod to crosscultural 
mifunderttanding.) 

AHOTMtIv* cspiaaatioaa 
for tlM arfswidaratandlnfl 

(List four or five choices, oil of which should seem plausible at first glance.) 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

' DisctMsioa of aHomativoa 

(The response to each choice should contain additional cultural information relative to central point of 
culture.) 

1. Sorry, but . . . 

2. Although your choJce is logical for an AitKrican . • • 

3. In some cultures this would be a reasonable assumption, but . . . 

4. Correa choice! The situation is (etc.) 

Saaiplc Cnttura Aaaimilator 



Topic 

The Chaperone 
laforflMtloa paraflraph 

Bob mKl hU friend Glenn are m Spain during their vacation. They meet two Spanish girls. Maria and 
Carmen, and very quickly Invite them to a r.wvle. 

"Go to a movie!" say both girl, at the same time. They appear very shocked, but after chatting longer, 
agree they would accept the invHation. but must first ask permission of their parents. 
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Thp hnu. .r« artonlshcd that the girls must ask permission and do not understand why. They are equally 
IL^ai:; r^ttrat^^w^^^^ the'two girls return, each with a younger brother to accompany the group. 
Bob and Glen are furious when they realize that they are expected to buy tickets for the younger boys, as 
well as for their dates. The girls do not act as if there is anything wrong. 

I It is really a big Joke. The girls wan* to teas the norteameric anos. Spanish girk would never take the.r 
brothers alpng on a date. 

2. U ,s the c»istom in Spain that girls must have both parental permi..= and a chaperone before going on 
a date. The chaperone is often a younger brother or sister. 

3. The girls' families are very poor and the little boys will never see a movie unless someone else pays. The 
girls are oretty sure that Ar. ricans have money. 

4 Maria and Carmen are from very nice families and are afraid to go to a movie with two strange.. They 
want their b/others with them for protection. 

DiscMsioa of Alternatives 

1 Sorry- It isn't really likely that the girls would try to tease someone they had just met. Choose again. 

2 Good for you! Chaperones are still important in Spain although there is much more social freedom than 
IVeZus years, his cuite typical for girls to ,ake .heir younger brothers along on dates. 

3 There is nothing to indicate poverty: also, such action would -nsidered very rude if the only 
obiTrtive were to get some else s ticket bought by the Americans. Choose again. 

4 Actually th-, might be a logical choice, however, even if the girls were afraid they are "double-dating" 
and they also have the option to refuse the invitations. Choose another option. 

Jndging Text 

development of all items. 

A suggested rating for the presentation and development of each item is 

0— Does not appear 

1 — -Poor 

2— ^Fair 

3 — Good 

4 — Excellent 

Be sure to comment if you rate lower than 4. 
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TMm of Trat 



I. CoatMt 



ttmm» 


■attet 


CoatNiaata 


Listemi<9 






Speaking 






Reading 






Writing 






Grammar 






Uaiiy Culture 






VocabuUry 






Nanation 






lixer(ne^ for 

aJI ol above 






Games and 
other acttvrtie* 







n. Foraiat iUse the same rating scale to judge the following items.) 



Pictures 
Lav -out 

Oganuatton i*i 
material 

Appropriateness 
ol tngltsh 

Glossarv 

Adapt abttitv of 
mAtcrtal to vour 
lime frame 



Rating 



ill. SwppleMcntary Material (Using the same rating scale to judge the following items.) 



Hmm 


RatlMf 


Conwaata 


1 Tapes 






Records 






Filmstrtps 






f-ttms 






Other Visuals 






Tests 






Other Aidi 






Teacher's Manual 







ERIC 
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P«rtfaMat Q«MtloM 

1. Are tKc (Baloflues and reading selections relevant to your students* interests? 
1 For how many leveb Is the program planned? 

3. Are students encouraged to be aeative in the language? 

4. Are the tapes avaUabk through the Georgia Department of Education? 

5. Does the book have a recent copyright date? 

6. Is the book on the state textbook list? 
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Elliistratlon of Cmm Sh««t 

Each cued picture repre$eni9 one sentence or utterance in the dialogue. 




/ have to catch a bus. So long! See vou later Good-bye, Jane 

Cmm SkMt Coaiamts 

1. Cue shcCwi can be made quickly using stick figures and a small amount of imaginauon. 
2 Cue sheets whirh are given to students should^ave no written language, on/y pictures. 

3. Note that th* rson talking in each "frame" has an opened mouth! 

4. The sketches inside the circles are simply to help students remember the thought being expressed and 
the sequence, 

5. Students may make cue sheets, t^ o. 







Paper Bag Puppete 

l^^re sturdy paper bag S'/i" by 11" from the vegetable section of the grocery store. (Lunch bags are 
no^ suitable.) 

'^ctch large head on the folded-over flap of the bag. making sure that the mouth separates where flap 
folds over Be sure to color red under the mouth part of the flap where it will show when the puppet s 
mouth is open. Sketch body on lower part of bag. It will be much smaller than the head Color with 
CI "»yons or magic markers. ^ 

3 Paste on yarn for hair and scrapsi of cloth to represent clothing. Let the pupils have fun expressing their 
individuality. 

4 Place hand inside bag a.id cup fingers into flap. Move fingers as puppet talks. After pupils complete 
puppets and try them out. you m^y want to pin them up around the chalkboard as room decoration until 
you are ready to use them. 
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Resources 

There is a,> extensive amount of material available for foreign language teachers. The list given here is 
represLn attvVof the kind of resources which need to be a part of a professional library. The l.st .s m no way 
corp'tc. ^ addition to this bibliography, other suggestions for materials are made throughout the gu.de 
in specific areas such as culture, individualized instruction and evaluation. 

Allen. E. D. and Vallette. Rebecca. Classroom Techniques: Foreign Language as a Second Language. 
H^rcourt, Brace, Jovanovich. 1977. 

Aher. M. P. A Modem Case for Oermaf>. Philadelphia: An^.erican Association of Teachers of German. 1970 
Bensler. David, ed. Teaching the Basics in the Foreign Language C/assroom: Options and Strategies. 
Skokie. Illinois: National Textbook Company. 

Distler. Paul S. J. Teach the Latin, I Pray You. Chicago: Loyola University Press. 1962. 

Donoghue. Mildred. Foreign Languages and the Elementan, School Child. William C. Brown Company. 

1962. 

Finocchiaro. Mary. Teaching Children Foreign La- uages. New York: McGraw-Hill 1964. 

Grittner. Frank M.. ed. Careers. Communication and Culture in Foreign Language Teaching. Skokie, 

Illinois: National Textbook Company. 1974 

Grittner. Frank M.. ed. Student Motivation and the Foreign Language Teacher. Skokie, Mlinois: National 
Textbook Company. 1973. ' 

Grittner. Frank M.. ed. Tea^hmg Foreign Languages. New York: Harper and Row, 1969. 

Rivers. Wilga M.; Milton M. Azevedo: and William Heflin. Jr. A Practical Guide to the Teaching ofSpanis>i. 

New York: Oxford University Press. 1976. 

Rivers. Wilga M,; Kathleen Mitchell Dell'Orts; and Vincent J. Dell Orts. A Practical Guide to the Teaching 
of German. New York: 1975. 

Valette. Rebecca and Renee Disick. Modem Language Per/oimance Objectives and Individualization. 
Harcourt. Brace, Jovanovich. 1972. 
. The ACTFL Foreign Language Education Series. (National Textbook Company): 
Foreign Language Education: an overview. Emma M. Birkmaier. Editor. 
Foreign Language Education: a reappraisal Dale L. Lange, Editor. 
Responding to New Realities: Gilbert A. Jarvis, Editor. 
The Challenge of Communication. Gilbert A. Jarvis. Editor. 
Perspectiue. A Neui Freedom. Gilbert A. Jarvis. Editor. 

Choosing Among the Options. Gilbert A. Jarvis and Alice C. Omaggio, Editors. 

The Language Connection; From the Classroom to the World, dune K. Phillips. Editor. 

Bui/ding on Experience-Building for Success. June K. Phillips, Editor. 

The New Imperative: Expanding the Horizons of Foreign Language Education June K. Phillips. Editor. 
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